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THE SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 
of the 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
and 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Senior Teachers College of the Cleveland School of Education and 
Western Reserve University is an organization established to co-ordinate such 
facilities of these two institutions as are adapted to the further professional 
training of teachers, prospective teachers and others who are qualified for ad- 
mission to such training by experience and maturity or by graduation from a 
two-year course equivalent to that offered in the Junior Teachers College of 
the Cleveland School of Education. 


Final responsibility for the administration and supervision of all courses 
given in the Senior Teachers College is vested in the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee consisting of six persons, three representing Western Reserve University 
and three representing the Cleveland School of Education. This committee 
has as its administrative officers a Director, a Registrar, and a Treasurer who 
are responsible to them for the immediate administration of registration, 
standards of admission, courses and curricula requirements. 


The faculty giving courses in the Senior Teachers College comprise mem- 
bers of the regular staff of instruction from the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion, Adelbert College and the College for Women of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, the Cleveland School of Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, the Cleveland Public Library, and Assistant 
Superintendents, Supervisors and others from the staff of the Cleveland Public 
School System; and during the summer session additional instructors and spe- 
cial lecturers from universities, colleges, teacher training institutions and 
public school systems of the country at large. 


A wide variety of courses both academic and professional is offered in- 
tended to furnish a broad professional training for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators in the several branches of the public school service. These 
courses are offered in two sessions—a winter session during the regular aca- 
demic year when classes are held after public school hours and on Saturdays 
at various centers of instruction, and a summer session of six weeks conducted 
at Western Reserve University and the Cleveland School of Education. The 
curricula offered lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Education and Master of 
Arts in Education, these degrees being granted by Western Reserve University 
and conferred at the regular June Commencement Exercises of the University. 


Inquiries and communications in reference to admission, courses, curri- 
cula, etc., may be addressed to 


The Registrar 
Cleveland School of Education Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY OF THEIR CO-OPERATION.—During the summer of 1915 the Cleve- 
lan School of Education was organized by the formation of a working agree- 
ment between the Cleveland Board of Education and the Western Reserve 
University. By the terms of this agreement all the equipment and educational 
resources of the then Cleveland Normal Training School and part of the 
equipment and educational resources of the University were brought to bear 
upon a common object—the training of teachers in service in the public schools 
of Cleveland and suburbs. The more adequate support since provided by the 
Cleveland Board of Education has resulted each year in an expanded program 
of Extension Courses for Teachers and the enriched curriculum of the sum- 
mer session has attracted each year’a larger number of teachers from all parts 
of the United States. In the spring of 1919 all the teacher-training activities 
of the Board of Education, including the Cleveland Normal Training School, 
the Extension Courses for Teachers and the courses offered during the sum- 
mer session were consolidated and have since been administered by the Cleve- 
land School of Education. 


During recent years the Cleveland School of Education has maintained 
training courses in the Fairmount Junior High Demonstration School for about 
one hundred students each year from the senior class of the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University. In return for this service the authorities of 
the University have provided such classroom and laboratory facilities as have 
been required by the School of Education outside of its own buildings for the 
accommodation of the increased enrollment of the summer session. The 
authorities of the Case School of Applied Science have generously granted the 
use of their Gymnasium for a part of the work in the Division of Health and 
Recreation of the summer session. 


NEw AGREEMENT.—In the summer and fall of 1920 the authorities of 
Western Reserve University completed arrangements for the granting of the 
professional degrees of Bachelor of Education and Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion on the completion of appropriate courses leading to such degrees. An 
agreement between the Cleveland School of Education and the University was 
approved by the governing authorities of both institutions by the terms of 
which there is to be hereafter a more complete exchange of facilities and 
accommodations. 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS ices ne University will hereafter grant the 
degree of Bachelor of Education on the completion of an approved course of 
126 semester hours of collegiate work, three-fourths of which may be done in 
the Cleveland School of Education. In effect this means that a graduate of the 
two year Junior Teachers College of the Cleveland School of Education will be 
granted full credit by the University for two years’ work toward the Bachelor 
of Education degree and on the completion of the equivalent of two years’ 
additional work (one-half of which may be in the courses offered by the 
School of Education) will be granted the degree by the University. A similar 
arrangement has been made with reference to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Education. Under this new arrangement the University has assumed definite 
obligations for the promotion of this co-operative program and since Septem- 
ber, 1920, has assumed financial responsibility for a number of Senior College 
and Graduate Courses for Teachers given during the academic year and for 
a larger number of courses offered during the Summer Session. 


FACULTY.—The faculty includes members of the staff of instruction from 
the Cleveland School of Education, the College for Women, and Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve Univer sity, the Cleveland School of Art, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Cleveland Public Library, and Assistant Superintendents, 
and Supervisors from the staff of the Cleveland Public School System; and, 
during the summer session, many additional instructors and special lecturers 
from universities, colleges, teacher-training institutions, and public school 
systems of the country at large. 


GENERAL CO-OPERATION.—The Cleveland Public Library, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Cleveland School of Art, the Case School of Applied 
Science, the Western Reserve Historical Museum, the Cleveland Museum of 
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Natural History, the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School and many other 
organizations and agencies have during recent years in co-operation with the 
Cleveland School of Education and Western Reserve University contributed 
very directly to the professional training of teachers. 

INTRA- AND EXTRA-MURAL INSTRUCTION.—Class work is done during the 
academic year not only at the Cleveland School of Education, the University 
and the Fairmount Junior High Training School (all of which are located close 
together on opposite sides of a narrow neck of Wade Park in the eastern part 
of the city) but also at the Cleveland School of Art, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, the Cleveland Public Library 
and a large number of Public School buildings located in various parts of the 
city. 

During the summer session ciass work is done chiefly at the Cleveland 
School of Education building and at Adelbert College and the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University. 

COURSES OFFERED.—A wide variety of subjects both academic and profes- 
sional are taught. These courses have for their ultimate object the broader 
professional education of teachers for all branches of public school teaching, 
supervision and administration. 

SESSIONS.—The co-operative work of the Cleveland School of Education 
and Western Reserve University is done in two semesters of the regular aca- 
demic year, beginning in September and ending in June, and in a six weeks’ 
summer session beginning immediately after the close of the regular public 
school term. During the regular academic year the courses are given after 
public school hours and on Saturdays. During the summer session classes are 
conducted for the most part between the hours of eight o’clock and twelve 
o’clock. 

PUBLICATIONS.—More than a dozen bulletins are issued each year announc- 
ing the Senior Teachers’ College and Graduate Courses offered during the 
Winter and the Summer Session. A number of syllabi of courses are mimeo- 
graphed each year and widely distributed. 

THE JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE.—The administration and supervision 
of all courses given under the joint auspices of the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion and Western Reserve University are vested in a Joint Conference Com- 
mittee consisting of three persons representing each institution, as follows: 
(1) Representing Western Reserve University—G. C. Robinson, Professor of 
Education, College for Women, Chairman, W. G. Leutner, Dean of Adelbert 
College, and Sidney S. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer of the University; and (2) 
Representing the Cleveland School of Education—E. M. Williams, President. 
Cleveland Board of Education, R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, and 
Charles W. Hunt, Dean of Cleveland School of Education, Secretary. This 
Committee has designated the following persons as administrative officers of 
the Senior Teachers College: Harry N. Irwin, Director; Auradel B. Dodge, 
Registrar; Elizabeth Hamill, Treasurer. With the co-operation of the Cleve- 
land Foundation and a Commission of Educational Experts (W. C. Bagley, 
John W. Withers, and George Gailey Chambers) appointed by the Foundation, 
a careful study was made during the year 1921-22 of the scope and character 
of the courses which should be offered for the professional education of teachers 
in Cleveland and of the policies which should be adopted in the administration 
of these courses. This report has been printed by the University and may be 
had (price 50c payable by check or in postage) by addressing Sidney S. Wilson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ENROLLMENT.—During the academic year of 1924-25 there were 617 dif- 
ferent students enrolled in the Junior Teachers College, 189 in the Smith- 
Hughes Courses for Teachers-of Trades and Industries, 1929 in the winter 
session and 1463 in the summer session of the Senior Teachers’ College. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS.—The courses given in the Senior Teachers’ 
College are administered from the offices of the Joint Conference Committee 
and its Director in the School of Education building. All inquiries and com- 
munications in reference to these courses should be addressed to 


THE REGISTRAR 


Cleveland School of Education Building 
Stearns Road and E. 109th Street Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KEY TO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


In the vicinity of 
The Cleveland School of Education 


and 


Western Reserve University 
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CLEVELAND AS A CENTER FOR SUMMER STUDY 


The Cleveland School of Education and Western Reserve University are 
admirably located for summer school work. The buildings of the School of 
Education and of Western Reserve University, the Case School of Applied 
Science, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Cleveland School of Art, and the 
Western Reserve Historical Museum are all located on the borders of Wade 
Park, famous for its boulevard system and its beautiful walks, drives and 


Cleveland’s splendid park system, extending from the University to 


the lake, presents a most attractive environment for summer study. The city’s 
museums, libraries, and special laboratories, playgrounds, gardens, and many 


types of schools all offer exceptional advantages to the student. 


The bathing 


beaches and the lake afford opportunities for delightful excursions and other 
forms of recreation. 
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Cleveland School of Education, Stearns Rd. and E. 109th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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TRUSTEES OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Robert E. Vinson, President 
Samuel Mather, Vice-President 


James D. Williamson : EK. W. Oglebay 

J. Homer Wade Henry F. Pope 
William G. Mather Paul F. Sutphen 
W. R. Warner Warren S. Hayden 
Andrew Squire Newton D. Baker 
D. Z. Norton ; Ralph King 

(Eo Brush Frank A. Scott 
Myron T. Herrick J. L. Severance 

J. P. Chamberlain Robert H. Bishop 
William A. Leonard William R. Hopkins 
Charles L. Pack H. M. Hanna, Jr. 


Florence E. Allen 


Sidney S. Wilson, Secretary and Treasurer 


FACULTY TRUSTEES 


Henry E. Bourne . C. M. Finfrock 
C. A. Hamann 


CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 


(Governing Authority of the Cleveland School of Education) 


E. M. Williams, President 
Rees Davis, Vice-President 


Clara Tagg Brewer Mary C. Sanford 
Virginia D. Green Oscar J. Horn 


FE’. W. Steffen 


R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools 
F. G. Hogen, Director of Schools 
G. A. Gesell, Clerk-Treasurer of the Board 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Grouped about University Circle in Wade Park 


Western Reserve University, Robert E. Vinson, President 

Case School of Applied Science, Charles S. Howe, President 

The Cleveland School of Education, Charles W. Hunt, Dean 

The Cleveland School of Art, Henry Turner Bailey, Director 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, F. Allen Whiting, Director 

The Western Reserve Historical Museum, W. H. Cathcart, Director 
The Fairmount Junior High Training School, J. A. Crowell, Principal 
The Elementary School of Observation, Inez Lawless, Principal 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
G. C. Robinson, Ph.D., Professor of Education, College for Women, Chairman. 
W. G. Leutner, Ph.D., Dean of Adelbert College. 
Sidney S. Wilson, A.B., Secretary and Treasurer, Western Reserve University. 
EK. M. Williams, A.B., President, Board of Education. 
R. G. Jones, A.M., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools. 
Charles W. Hunt, Ph.D., Dean of the Cleveland School of Education, Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Robert E. Vinson, D.D., LL.D., President, Western Reserve University. 
Charles W. Hunt, Ph.D., Dean, Cleveland School of Education. 


Harry N. Irwin, A.M., Director of Senior Teachers College of the Cleveland 
School of Education and Western Reserve University. 


Auradel B. Dodge, A.B., Registrar of the Senior Teachers College of the 
Cleveland School of Education and Western Reserve University. 


Elizabeth Hamill, Treasurer of the Senior Teachers College of the Cleveland 
School of Education and Western Reserve University. 


Emile B. deSauzé, A.M., Ph.D., Director of School of Modern Languages, 
French House, and Spanish House. 


Sarah D. Clark, Principal, School of Observation. 


W. M. Gregory, B.S., Director, Educational Museum. 

F. Allen Whiting, A.B., Director, Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Cleveland School of Art. 

W. ee cegatt Vice-President and Director, Western Reserve Historical 
ociety. 


Paul M. Rea, A.M., Director, Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 


Linda A. Eastman, Librarian, Cleveland Public Library. 


George F. Strong, A.B., B.L.S., Librarian, Hatch Library, Western Reserve 
University. 


Caroline E. Waters, Ph.B., Librarian, College for Women. 
Bertha Hatch, A.B., Librarian, Cleveland School of Education. 


Helen E. Moore, Supervisor of Lunch Room, 
Nettie V. Resnick, Chief Clerk. 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS AND SPECIAL LECTURERS7 


(Including regular instructors on duty throughout the session and special lecturers desig- 
nated by a star (*)—-who will participate in the work for less than the full term.) 


FREDERICK HENRY HERBERT ADLER. Adelbert College, W. R. U.- 
Instructor in English. 


A.B., Ohio State University, 1909; A.M., University of Illinois, 1911; Ph.D., 1913; Instructor 
in Germanic Languages and Literatures, Ohio State University, 1909-10; Fellow in German, 
University of Illinois, 1910-13; Instructor in Modern Languages, Case School of Applied 
Science, 1913-14; Instructor in German, Dartmouth College, 1914-17; Professor of German, 
Wisconsin State Normal School (Oshkosh), 1917-18; Professor of English, Lawrence College, 
1918-19; Professor of English and German, University of Arkansas, 1919-21; Professor of Eng- 
lish, Summer Session, University of Arkansas, 1920; Instructor in English, Adelbert College, 
1921-— 


HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS. College for Women, W. R. U.- 
Leffingwell Professor of Philosophy. 


B.A., University of Toronto, 1887; Instructor, University of Southern California, 1888; 
Yale University, 1889-91; Lecturer on History of Philosophy, Yale University, 1890-91; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1891; Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Trinity College, N. C., 1891-93; Hon- 
orary Fellow, Clark University, 1892-93; Professor of Philosophy, College for Women, Western 
Reserve University, 1893—. 


VICTOR THOMAS ALLEN. Western Reserve University. 
Instructor in Geology. 


A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.S., ibid., 1922; Instructor in Geology, Adelbert Col- 
lege and College for Women, 1922—. 
PALMINE ARENT. Des Moines University. 
Associate Professor of Education. 


Primary and Kindergarten Teachers’ Diploma, Iowa State Teachers College, 1913; A.B., 
ibid., 1918; A.M., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1912; ibid., Graduate Work Ele- 
mentary Education, 1924-25; Teacher in Public Schools, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 1914-17; Grade 
Supervisor, Public Schools, Bemidji, Minnesota, 1918-20; Instructor in Normal Training, Co- 
lumbia College, summer sessions, Dubuque, Iowa, 1917-18-19; Supervisor, Primary Education, 
Cclorado State Western College, 1912-22; Assistant Professor of Education, Des Moines Uni- 
versity, 1922-24. 


HARRIET E. BALLARD. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Hygiene. 

Ph.B., Oberlin College; Principal, High School, Sterling, Ill.; Student, Extension Depart- 
ment University of Chicago, Western Reserve University and Harvard University: Instructor in 
Hygiene, Fairmount Junior High Demonstration School, Cleveland; Department of Hygiene, 
Cleveland School of Education, 1918—. 


ELBERT JAY BENTON. Western Reserve University. 
Haydn Professor of History. 

A.B., Kansas City University, 1895; Principal, High School, Holton, Kan., 1895-97; Johns 
Hopkins University, 1897-98; Instructor in History, High School cf Lafayette, Ind., 1898-1901; 
Fellow and Assistant in History, Johns Hopkins University, 1902-03; Ph.D., 1903; Instructor in 
History, Adelbert College, 1903-06; Assistant Professor of History, 1906-09; Professor of 
History, 1909—. 


7This list includes the names of those only who were appointed at date of going to press. 
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BERTHA BARDEN. Berea College. 
Assistant Librarian. 


A.B., Vassar College, 1905; A.M., Vassar College, 1906; Graduate, Western Reserve Library 
School. 1907; Reviser and Instructor, Western Reserve Library School, 1907-13; Cataloger, St. 
Paul Public Library, September to December, 1913; Assistant Librarian, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, N. D., January to June, 1914; General Assistant and Instructor of Ap- 
prentice Class, St. Paul Public Library, 1914-16; Instructor in Cataloging and Classification, 
Summer Library School, University of Minnesota, 1915-16; Supervisor of Inventory, Records and 
Apprentice Class, Cleveland Public Library, 1917-23; Also First Assistant Catalog Department, 
1920-28 ; Second Assistant Librarian, Berea College Library, Berea, Ky., 1923—. 


LESTER BLACK. Cleveland School of Education. 
5 Department of Education. 


A.B., Indiana University, 1911; Student, Indiana State Normal School, 1896-97; Teacher, 
Rural Schools of Indiana and California, 1893-1900; Principal Elementary Schools, Murieta, 
Cal., 1902-04; Long Beach, Cal., 1905-09; and Bloomington, Ind., 1909-10; Head of Biology De- 
partment, Central High School, Memphis, Tenn., 1911-13; Instructor Summer Session, School of 
Education, Indiana University, 1911-13; Superintendent Schools, Carthage, Indiana, 1913-15; 
Lecturer in Education, Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, 1917-19, and 1920-21; College 
for Women, 1916, and 1919-20; Cleveland Public Library Training School, 1917-20; Cleveland 
. School of Art, 1918-19; Library School of Western Reserve University, 1919-20; Department of 
Education, Cleveland School of Education, 1916—. 


GUY E. BOOTH. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Department of Music. 


One year Baldwin-Wallace College, 1913; Advanced Tutoring on violin in preparation for 
profession under Alfred Metzdorf, 1912-16; Charles Rychlik, 1919-22; Study of voice (basso) 
under Charles S. Burnham, 1914-17, 1919-21; Harmony and counterpoint under Karl Gross- 
man; Symphony Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff, 1919-22; Basso in James H. Rogers Quar- 
tette, Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 1918-22; Teacher of violin, West Side Musical College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1920—; Violin and Basso Soloist in Concert Company, Chautauqua, Summer, 
1922; Music Instructor, Boys’ School, Cleveland, Ohio, 1922—-; Department of Music, Cleveland 
School of Education, 1923. 

HAROLD SIMMONS BOOTH. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


A.B., Adelbert College, 1915; A.M., Western Reserve University, 1916; University Scholar in 
Chemistry, Cornell University, 1916-17; Sage Fellow in Chemistry, Cornell University, 1917-18; 
Du Pont Fellow in Chemistry, 1918-19; Chemist, Cornell Gas Defense Station, 1917; Ph.D., Cor- 
nell University, 1919; Instructor in Chemistry, Adelbert College and College for Women, Western 
Reserve University, 1919-24; Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1924—. 


ELIZABETH D. BRIGGS. Western Reserve University. 
Lecturer, School of Library Science. 


A.B., Oberlin College, 1909; Cleveland Public Library Training Class, Library work with 
Children, 1911; Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Public Library, 1911-14; First Assistant and 
Children’s Librarian, ibid., 1914-17; Branch Librarian, ibid., 1918-20; Senior Assistant, Chil- 
dren’s Department, ibid., 1920-—; Lecturer, Course in Children’s work, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, School of Library Science, 1921—. 


LEMUEL BROWN. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of English. 


Graduate, State Normal School, Potsdam, New York; A.B., Middlebury College; A.M., Har- 
vard University; Graduate Student, University of Michigan, University of Chicago, Columbia 
University; Principal, Junior High School, Cincinnatus, N. Y.; Head of Department of English, 
High School, Seattle; Acting Professor of English, Olivet College; Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Allegheny College; Department of English, Cleveland School of Education, 1909—. 


GERTRUDE L. CAREY. College of William and Mary. 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts. 


Student in Art Schools of Paris, France, 1900-01; Pupil of Arthur Wesley Dow, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Summer Sessions, 1902-08; Pupil of Dr. James P. Haney, Ney. 
York University, Summer Session, 1910; Student, Schools of Munich, Germany, 1915-14; Student, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Summer, 1917. Taught in Elementary Schools of Duluth, 
Minnesota; Instructor, Central High School, Duluth, Minn.; Supervisor of Art Education, 
Duluth, Minn., 1916-23; Instructor, Summer Sessions, State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. ; 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1923—. 


MILDRED CHADSEY. School of Applied Social Sciences, W. R. U. 
Associate Professor of Social Administration. 


Graduate of University of Chicago; Special Investigator for U. S. Bureau of Labor; Execu- 
tive Director of the Consumers League of Ohio and for National Committee on Women and 
Children in Industry; Director of Home Service Department of American Red Cross in Italy; 
Associate Professor of Social Administration, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University. 
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GUISEPPE CHERUBINI. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Head of Department of Modern Languages, East Technical High School. 

Graduate Gymnasium, Romanero, Bergano, Italy, 1901; Royal Lyceum of Cremona, Italy, 
1904; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1912; Instructor, Akron High School, University of 
Missouri, and Bryn Mawr College; Head of Department of Modern Languages, East Teechnical 
High School, Cleveland, 1918—. 


CLEMEMCE CLAVEL (MRS. M.) 

Secondary Education, College Sevigne (Paris) 1910-1914, Lycée of Toulouse, 1914-1915; 
Lycée of Bourges, 1915-1917, College Sevigne, 1920. Premier diplome d’etudes secondaires, 
Lycée of Bourges, 1917. 


MARCEL CLAVEL 

Secondary Education, Lycée of Toulouse (France); A.B., University of Toulouse, 1912; 
admitted to Ecole Normale Supérieure (Paris) 1914; M.A. University of Paris, 1919; Senior 
foreign student at Oxford University (England) 1919-20; Diplome d’études supérieures, Uni- 
versity of Lille, 1920; Agrégé de l’Universite, 1921. Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1921-22. Assistant Professor 1922. 


MARION CLEAVELAND, A. M. College for Women, W. R. U. 
Instructor in Chemistry. 
A.B., Western Reserve University, 1920; A.M., 1921; Summer Session, Cornell University, 
1922; Summer Session, University of Wisconsin, 1923; Assistant in Chemistry, Adelbert Col- 
lege and College for Women, 1921-22; Instructor in Chemistry, College for Women, 1922—. 


CHARLES EDWIN CLEMENS. College for Women, W. R. U. 
Professor of the History and Theory of Music. 

Mus.D., Western Reserve University, 1916; Instructor in Organ and Theory of Music, Klind- 

worth and Klindworth, Scharwenka Conservatoriums, Berlin, Germany, 1889-95; Instructor in 

the History and Theory of Music, College for Women, 1899-1910; Professor of the History and 


Theory of Music, 1910—. Instructor in Practical Harmony and Theory of Music, University of 
California, Summer Session, 1922,—23. 
EDWARD LYMAN COREY. Yale University. 


Graduate Assistant in Zoology. 
A.B., Western Reserve University, 1924; Graduate Student, Yale University, 1924—. 


DOROTHY ELIZABETH COOK. East Cleveland Publie Library. 
Cataloger. 

A.B., Denver University, 1914; B.L.S., University of Illinois, 1919; Cataloger, University of 
Illinois Library, 1916-18; U. S. Shipping Board, 1918-19; A.L.A., Hospital Library Service, 1919; 
Library Association of Portland, (Ore.), 1920-22; Cataloger, East Cleveland Public Library, 
1922—. 


CHARLES WELLSLEY COULTER. Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Professor of Sociology. 

B.A., University of Toronto, 1908; B.D., Victoria College, 1910; M.A., Yale, 1910; Ph.D., 
1914; Yale scholar and assistant in Economics, 1914; Instructor in Sociology, Western Reserve 
University, 1915-19; Assistant Professor, 1919-23; Exchange Professor, University of Nanking, 
fall semester, 1922-23; Princeton-in-Peking lecturer, University of Peking, spring semester, 
1922-23; Professor of Sociology, Ohio Wesleyan, 1923—. 


BERNARD BURRELL COYNE. Western Reserve University. 
Instructor in Chemistry. 
A.B., Harvard University, 1919; A.M., ibid., 1921; Instructor in Organic Chemistry, Oregon 
State Agricultural College, 1919-20; Instructor in Chemistry, Adelbert College and College for 
Women, 1921—. 


ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER. Cleveland Public Library. 
Supervisor of Work with Schools. 

B.L., College for Women, Western Reserve University, 1899; Teacher, University School, 
Cleveland, 1901-06; Supervisor of School Libraries, Cleveland Public Library, 1908-10; Super- 
visor, Grade School Division, Cleveland Public Library, 1908-18; Leave of absence, war library 
work in France, 1918-19; Director of work with children and Director of Training Class in 
Work with Children, Cleveland Public Library, 1919-20; Head of School Department, Cleveland 
Public Library, and Associate Director, Course in Children’s Work, 1920—. 


WILL J. DAVIS. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Head of Department of Music, East High School. 
Student of voice for a period of three years with William Allen Willett; Director of choral 
societies and church choirs; member of the Cleveland Harmonic Club; Bass soloist, Epworth 
Memorial Church, Cleveland, 1907-11. Instructor in Music, Cleveland Public Schools, 1907—. 


EMILE B. deSAUZE. Cleveland School of Education. 
Director of Foreign Languages in Cleveland High Schools and Department 
of French, Cleveland School of Education. 

B. es Lettres, University de France; License es Lettres (M.A.) University de Poitiers; In- 
structor in High Schools and College of Elberfeld, Germany; M.A., and Ph.D., St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; Professor of French Language and Literature, Temple University; Assistant 
Professor, Department of Modern Languages, University of Pennsylvania, 1916-18; Director of 
Foreign Languages in Cleveland High Schools, and Department of French, Cleveland School of 
Education, 1918—. 
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M. JULIA DETRAZ. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Education. 

B.A., University of Cincinnati, 1910; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1918; 
Elementary Supervisor and Demonstration Teacher, Oswego Normal School, New York, 1915-17; 
Demonstration Teacher, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 1917-21; Instructor in Educa- 
tion, University of Nevada, 1921-22; Assistant Professor of Education, ibid., 1922-24; Depart- 
ment of Education, Cleveland School of Education, 1925—. 


AGNES MARIE EMILIE DUREAU. College for Women, W. R. U. 
Instructor in Romance Languages. 

A.B., University of Poitiers, France, 1915; Student, University of Paris, 1916-18; Licenciée 
in History and Geography, 1917; Instructor in French and History, College d’Hulst, Berck, 
France, 1919-20; Graduate, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 1921; Instructor in Romance 
Languages, College for Women, 1921—. 


CHARLES ELMER GEHLKE. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Associate Professor of Sociology. 

A.B., Adelbert College, 1906; Instructor in German and Chemistry, Rayen School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 1906-08; Columbia University, 1908-11; Ph.D., 1914; University Scholar in Sociology 
and Statistics, 1908-09; Schiff Fellow, 1909-10; Instructor in Sociology, Adelbert College, 1911-15; 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, 1915-21; Associate Professor of Sociology, 1921—. 


WALTER JAMES GRAHAM. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Assistant Professor of English. 

A.B., Bates College, 1911; A.M., Columbia University, 1912; Ph.D., 1919; Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Adelbert College, 1912-14; University Fellow in English, Columbia University, 1914-15; 
Assistant in English, Barnard College, 1915-16; Instructor in English, Adelbert College, 1916-19; 
Assistant Professor of English, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 1919—. 


WILLIAM MUMFORD GREGORY. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Geography, and Director of Educational Museum. 

B.S., Harvard University, 1905; F.A.G.S.; Graduate, Michigan State Normal College; Fellow 
and instructor in Department of Geography: Harvard University; eight years member of Michi- 
gan Geological Survey and two years member of United State Geological Survey; six years Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Michigan; some time Instructor and Lecturer, Summer Sessions, 
University of Wisconsin, George Peabody College for Teachers, University of Washington, 
University of Pennsylvania, Teachers College; Associate Editor, Science and Mathematics; In- 
structor, Central High School and East Technical High School, Cleveland; Department of Geog- 
raphy, Cleveland School of Education, 1909—; Director, Educational Museum, Cleveland School 
of Education, 1910—. 


HENRY HARAP. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Education. 

B.S., College of the City of New York, 1916; A.M., Columbia University, 1918; Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia University, 1923; Teacher, Elementary Schools of New York City; Teacher of Ethics, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City; Associate Professor of Education, Antioch College and 
Director of Antioch School; Department of Education, Cleveland School of Education, 1924—. 


JULIA: SCHOFIELD HARRON. Cleveland Public Library. 
' Library Editor. 

A.B., Vassar College, 1897; B.L.S., New York State Library School, 1906; Book Selection 
Department, New York State Library, 1906-09; Editorial: Assistant, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1909-10; Editorial Assistant, Newark (N. J.), Public Library, 1912; Library Editor, 
Cleveland Public Library, 1913—; Lecturer in Book Selection, Western Reserve Library School, 
1913—; Instructor, Apprentice Class, Cleveland Public Library, 1915—-; Instructor in Book 
Selections, Indiana Summer Library School, 1922-23. 


BERTHA HATCH. Cleveland School of Education. 
Librarian and Department of English. 

A.B., Oberlin College; Instructor, Kidder Institute, Kidder, Mo.; Instructor, Oberlin High 
School; Wellington (Ohio), High School; Cleveland Training Class for Library Work with 
Children, 1909-10; Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Public Library, 1910-17; Department of Story 
Telling and Children’s Literature, Cleveland School of Education and Cleveland Public Library, 
1917—. 


SETH HAYES. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Department of Chemistry, East Technical High School. 

B.S., Ohio State University, 1892; A.M., Western Reserve University, 1920; Lake Labora- 
tory, Ohio State University Summer Session 1898-1901; Graduate Student, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1918; Museum Director, Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 1892-95; Science, Fre- 
mont High School, 1895-1903; Principal, Lancaster High School, 1903-06; Head Science De- 
partment, Stivers Manual Training High School, Dayton, 1906-12; Instructor in Physics, Central 
High School, Cleveland, 1912-16; Assistant Instructor, Cleveland School of Education, Summer 
Session, 1920; Instructor of Chemistry, Western Reserve University, Summer Session, 1922; 
Department of Chemistry, East Technical High School, 1916—. 


AMOS HENRY HERSH. Western Reserve University. 
Instructor in Biology. 

A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1914; A.M., 1915; Assistant in Biology, Princeton 
University, 1915-16; Instructor in Zoology, Kansas State Agricultural College, 1916-18; Instruc-’ 
tor in Biology, Marquette University, 1918-19; Fellow in Zoology, University of Illinois, 1919-22; 
Ph.D., 1922; Instructor in Zoology, University of Michigan, 1922-23.; Instructor in Biology, 
Adelbert College and College for Women, 1923—. 
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HERBERT SIMON HIRSHBERG. State Library, Columbus. 
Librarian, Ohio State Library. 


A.B., Harvard, 1909; B.L. S., New York State Library School, 1905; Assistant, New York 
State Library, 1904-05; Assistant, Library of Congress, Washington, 1905-06; Branch Librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 1906-08; Reference Librarian, Cleveland Public Library, 1908-14; 
Instructor, Western Reserve Library School, 1909-14; Librarian, Toledo Public Library, 1914-21; 
Camp Librarian, A.L.A., Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 1918; Librarian, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, 1921—. 


J. JONES HUDSON. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Education. 

B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1914; A.M., ibid., 1917; Graduate Student in Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1920-22; Grade Teacher, Philadelphia Public Schools, 1910-16; In- 
structor in English, West Philadelphia High School for Boys, 1916-22; Assistant Clinical 
Psychologist, Camp Dodge, U. S. Army, 1918; Instructor in Academic Department, School of 
Rehabilitation, U. S. General Hospital No. 26, Fort Des Moines, Ia., 1918-19; Chief Psychologist, 
Bureau of Efficiency, Washington, D. C., Summer, 1919; Special Teacher Backward Children, 
Des Moines Health Center, Summer, 1920; Instructor in English, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia- 
Extension Courses, 1920-22; Demonstration Teacher of English, Fairmount Junior High School, 
Summer, 1922; Department of Education, Cleveland School of Education, 1922—. 


ERNEST LEE JACKSON. Western Reserve University. 
Instructor in Chemistry. 

A.B., University of Georgia, 1913; M. S., Vanderbilt University, 1917; Instructor in Chem- 
istry, University of Georgia, 1917-18; Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry, Harvard University, 
1918-20; A.M., Harvard University, 1920; Du Pont Fellow in Chemistry, Harvard University, 
1920-22; Assistant Professor in Chemistry, Emory University, 1922-24; Ph.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1924; Instructor in Chemistry, Adelbert College and College for Women, 1924—. 


HELEN S. JACOBER. Cleveland School of Education. 
Curator of the Educational Museum. 
Graduate, Junior Teachers’ College, Cleveland School of Education, 1924; Curator of Educa- 
tional Museum, 1924—. 


ALBERT CALDER JAMES. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Associate Professor of Economics. 

A.B., Harvard University, 1910; Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1910-11; Business, 1911-14; Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Re- 
search Assistant, 1914-15; M.B.A., 1915; Instructor in Economics, University of Minnesota, 
1915-19; Assistant Professor of Economics, Business School, University of Minnesota, 1919-20; 
Associate Professor of Economics, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 1920—. 


MILDRED L. JARRETT. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Department of French, John Adams High School. 


A.B., West Virginia Wesleyan College; Certificate in French, Alliance Francaise, Paris; 
Student, Summer Sessions, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, Columbia University and 
the Cleveland School of Education; Student, one year, University of Grenoble, Alliance Fran- 
caise, Paris and the University of Paris; Instructor, four years, West Virginia High Schools; 
Instructor, four years, Cleveland Schools; Instructor, John Adams High School, 1924—; In- 
structor, Cleveland Schoo! of Education, Summer Sessions, 1923 and 1924; Instructor, Winter 
Session, Cleveland School of Education, 1924-25. 


BURTON W. JONES. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Instructor in Mathematics. 


A.B., Grinnell, 1913; A.M., Harvard University, 1924; Perkins Scholar, 1923-24; Instructor 
in Mathematics, Adelbert College, 1924—. 


EDWIN JOHN KNAPP. Adelbert Colleze, W. R. U. 
Instructor in Physics. 
Ph.B., University of Wisconsin, 1921; Graduate Student, 1921-23; Assistant in Physics, 
1920-23; Instructor in Physies, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 1923—. 


ELEANOR M. LALLY. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of English. 

A.B., University of Nebraska; A.M., Teachers College, Columbia University; Teacher in 
Elementary Schools; Instructor in State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska; State Nermal, Mil- 
waukee; School of Education of the University of Chicago; Summer Session, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Department of English, Cleveland School of Education, 1919—. 


MAUDE LAWRENCE. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Art. 

Graduate of Pratt Institute in Art and Manual Training; Student, Provincetown and Berk- 
shire Summer Schools of Art; Pupil of Caroline Sheldon and Charles Curran; Author with Caro- 
line Sheldon of “The Use of the Plant in Decorative Design ;’’ Supervisor of Art, Elyria and 
Medina; Assistant Supervisor of Drawing and Applied Art, Cleveland Public Schools; Depart- 
ment of Art, Cleveland School of Education, 1914—. 


BARCLAY SPENCER LEATHEM. Western Reserve University. 
Instructor in Public Speaking and Dramatics. 
A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1922; L.L.B., Law School, Western Reserve University, 
1924; Assistant in English, Western Reserve University, 1922-24; Instructor in Public Speaking 
and Dramatics, 1924—-; Director of Dramatic Work, Western Reserve University, 1922—. 
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MARINE LELAND. 


Radcliffe College A.B., 1923; Lycée de Beauvais and University of Paris, 1921-22; Graduate 
Student Radcliffe College, 1923-25; Teacher of French, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., 
1923-24; Instructor in French, Western Reserve Summer School, 1924; Instructor in French, 
Smith College, 1924-25. ‘ 


MAE MACNAB. Cleveland Nutrition Clinics. 


Director, Cleveland Nutrition Clinics. 
R.N., Graduate Mt. Sinai Training School of Nurses, New York City, 1908; Night Super- 
visor, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, 1911-14; Student Summer Session, Teachers College, 
1918; Student in Organization and Conduct of Nutrition Courses, Dr. Emerson, Tuft’s College, 


1919; Demonstrator of Nutrition Classes in the Cleveland Public Schools; Director, Cleveland 
Nutrition Clinics, 1920—. 


CHARLES E. MARTZ. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Social Science. 


Graduate, West Chester, Pa., State Normal School; Yale University, B.A., 1915; M.A.. 
1917; Graduate Student, University of Pennsylvania; Member Sigma Xi; Phi Beta Kappa; Head 
of History Department, Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn., 1916-18; Pawling School, Pawling, N. 
Y., 1918-19; Professor of History, West Chester, Pa., State Normal School, 1919-22; Cleveland 
School of Education, 1922—; Author of ‘‘Since 1800’; a Review of American History; (with 
J. A. Kinneman) ‘Social Science for Teachers’’. 


ESTHER MATCHETT. Cleveland School of Education. 
ak Department of Geography. 


A.B., University of Michigan; Graduate Student, University of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity ; Special Science Instructor, Riverside, Il.; Houghton, Mich.; Ironwood, Mich.; Instructor, 


East Technical High School, Cleveland; Department of Geography, Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion, 1920—. 


CHESTER COLLINS MAXEY. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Associate Professor of Political Science on the M. A. Hanna Foundation. 


A.B., Whitman College, 1912; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1914; Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1919; Instructor in Economies and Political Science, Oregon Agricultural College, 1914-15; 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Oregon Agricultural College, 1915-17; Member of 
Staff, New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 1918-20; Supervisor of Training School for Pub- 
lic Service, New York, 1919-20; Associate Professor and Acting Head of Department of Political 
Science, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 1920—. 


PAUL McCORKLE. Western Reserve University. 


Assistant Professor of Physics. 

A.B., Ohio State University, 1914; Graduate Student, Cornell University, 1920-24; M.S., 
ibid., 1922; Ph.D., ibid., 1924; Instructor in Physics, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1914-16; 
1918-20; Teacher of Physics, High School, Appleton, Wis., 1917-18; Instructor of Physics, Cor- 
nell University, 1920-24; Assistant Professor of Physics, Western Reserve University, 1924—. 
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MARY McKAY. Cleveland School of Education. 
. Department of Music. 

Mus.B., Simpson Conservatory, 1907; Student, Coe College, 1907-9; Graduate Student, 
Brazelton’s School of Music; Private Study, Chicago; Student, various years, Chicago Univer- 
sity; Supervisor of Music, Ottumwa, Iowa, and Elgin, Ill.; Instructor, American Institute of 
Normal Methods; Director of Music, State Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn., 1922-23; Music 
Department, Cleveland School of Education, 1924—. 


JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL. State Library, Columbus. 
Instructor in Public Library Management. 


A.B., University of Cincinnati, 1898-1900; B.L.S., University of Illinois Library School, 
1903; Chief Branch Librarian, Public Library of Cincinnati; Instructor, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Field Visitor for the Wisconsin Library Commission, 1917-23; Chief 
of Organization Division, Ohio State Library, 1922—. 


JACOB CONRAD MEYER. College for Women, W. R. U. 
Instructor in History. 


A.B., Goshen College, 1916; State Fellow in Education, Indiana State University, 1916-17; 
A.M., in Education, 1917; A.M., in History, Harvard University, 1918; Ph.D., ibid., 1924; Head 
of the Department of History, Goshen College, 1919-21; Scholar Assistant, University of Chicago, 
Summers, 1920 and 1921; Austin Scholar, Harvard University, 1921-22; Instructor in History, 
Simmons College, and Assistant in History, Harvard University, 1922-23; Instructor in History, 
College for Women, Western Reserve University, 1923—. 


JULIUS MIHALIK. Cleveland School of Art, 
Head of Department: of Design. 


Technical University ; Royal Academy of Art, Budapest; Author of ‘‘Batik;’’ ‘‘The Fabrica- 
tion of Artistic Textiles ;’’ ‘““Peasant Art;’’ ‘Industrial Art of Hungary;’’ “‘Royal Delegate to the 
International Art Congress, Dresden; Special Work, Royal Industrial Art Museum, 1909-10, and 
Head Master, Department Textile Design, Royal School of Industrial Art, Budapest, 1910-22; 
Instructor, Surface and Craft Design, Dyeing, The Cleveland School of Art, 1922—. 
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FLORENCE BROOKS MILLER. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Fairmount Junior High Training School. 

A.B., Western Reserve University; Student at Royal University, Vienna, Austria; Teacher 
of Mathematics, Walleourt, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.; Teacher of Mathematics, Wilkes-Barre 
Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Teacher in Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio; Instructor in Mathe- 
matics, Detroit Jr. High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Demonstration Teacher, Cleveland School of 


Education, Summer Session, 1918—; Training Teacher, Fairmount Jr. High Training School, 
1918—. 
RUSSELL VAN DYKE MORGAN. Cleveland Public Schools. 


Director of Music. 

Mus.G., Northwestern University, 1914; Graduate Student, Northwestern, 1914-15; Super- 
visor of Music, Highland Park, IIl., 1915-16; Director of Music, La Crosse, Wis., State Normal, 
1916-20; Director of Orchestra, Instructor of Orchestration, Northwestern University, Summer 
Sessions, 1915-21; Director of Music, Illinois State Normal University, Summer Session, 1920 ; 
Mus.B., Northwestern University, 1921; Acting Director of Music, Cleveland Public Schools, 
1923-24; Director of Music, Cleveland Public Schools, 1924—. 


CHARLES HERBERT OTIS. : Western Reserve University. 
Assistant Professor of Biology. 

A.B., University of Michigan, 1910; Ph.D., ibid., 1913; Assistant in Botany, University of 
Michigan, 1909-10, 1912-13; Curator of the Botanical Garden and Arboretum, University of 
Michigan, 1910-12; Acting Director, 1912-13; Instructor in Botany, Cornell University, 1913-15; 
Instructor in Botany and Assistant Botanist, New Hampshire College and Experiment Station, 
1915-16; Instructor in Biology, Adelbert College and College for Women, 1916-19; Assistant 
Professor of Biology, 1919—. , 


ELLIS C. PERSING. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Biology. 

Graduate Susquehanna Preparatory School, 1908; A.B., Bucknell University, 1911; Graduate 
Student, University of Chicago, Summer, 1912-13; Graduate Student in Education, Columbia 
University, Summer, 1916; six years Grade Teacher in Pennsylvania; Department of Science, 
Tyrone, Pa., 1911-13; Principal, Cooperstown High School, Cooperstown, N. D., 1913-15; De- 
partment of Science and Supervisor of Nature-Study, Wellsville, N. Y., 1915-17; Department of 
Biology and Head of the Science Department, Glenville High School, Cleveland, O., 1917-22; 
Cleveland School of Education, 1922—. 


EFFIE LOUISE POWER. ; Cleveland Public Library. 
Director, Children’s Department. 

Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, 1904; Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Public Library, 
1898-1902; Instructor in Library Use and Children’s Literature, City Normal School, Cleve- 
land, 1903-08; Lecturer, Western Reserve Library School, 1904-11; First Assistant Children’s 
Department, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 1909-11; Supervisor of Children’s Work, Public 
Library, St.. Louis, 1911-14; Supervisor of Schools Division, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
1914-17; Head of Children’s Department, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 1917-20; Instructor, Car- 
negie Library School, Pittsburgh, 1914-20; Director of Work with Children, Cleveland Public 


Library, 1920—; Instructor in Library School, Western Reserve University, and Director, 
Course in Children’s Work, 1920—. 
G. CARLTON ROBINSON College for Women, W. R. U. 


Professor of Education and Head of Department of Education. 


B.A., University of Toronto, 1909; A.M., Harvard University, 1912; Ph.D., 1918; Assistant 
Professor of Education, State College, Washington, 1915-17; Associate Professor of 
Education, 1917-19; Professor of School Administration, Ohio State University, Summer Ses- 
sion, 1918-19; Acting Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1919-20; Acting Pro- 
fessor of Education and Head of Department of Education, College for Women, 1920-22; Pro- 
fessor of Education, 1922—. 


FLOYD A. ROWE. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Director of Department of Physical Welfare. 

B.S., University of Michigan, 1908; Public School Teacher, 1908-13; Director, Department 
Intra-Mural Activities, University of Michigan; Graduate Student, two years, ibid., 1914-17; 
Athletic Director, 85th Division and 14th Division, Government Service, 1917-19; Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 1919-23; Director, Department of 
Physical Welfare, Cleveland Public Schools, 1923—. 


JAY LEON RUDDICK. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Head of Department of Music, Central High School. 

Diploma, Bethany Conservatory of Music, 1915; A.B., University of California, 1917; A.M., 
University of California, 1921; Assistant in Music, University of California, Summer Session, 
1916-17; Head of Music Department, Berkley High School, Berkley, Calif., 1918-24; Instructor 
of Instrumentation and Orchestration, Extension Division, University of California, 1923-24; 
Graduate Studies in Music Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1924; Harmony 
and Composition with Rubin Goldmark, 1924; Head of Department of Music, Central High 
School, Cleveland, 1924—. 


HELEN SCHLAGER. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Physical Education. 

A.B., Wells College; Graduate, New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics; Playground 
Director, Scranton, Pa.; Playground Director, Salisbury, Mo.; Director of Physical Education 
for Women, State Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin; Student, Teachers College, Summer 
Session; Y.M.C.A. Overseas Canteen and Recreation, 1918-19; Red Cross Home Service, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Student, Summer Session, Normal College, A.G.V.; Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Cleveland School of Education, 1920—. 
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GLENN M. SHAW. Cleveland School of Art. 
* Head of Department of Commercial Art. 


Cleveland School of Art, 1913; Summer Schools, Berlin Heights; Cape Cod; Art Director, 
Stearns Advertising Company, 1913-22; Cleveland School of Art, 1922—. 


EARL LEON SHOUP. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

A.B., Washburn College, 1911; University Scholar and Assistant in History, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1913-14; Instructor in History, Washburn College, 1914-15; Assistant Professor of 
History and Political Science, Havlham College, 1915-18; Instructor in Political Science, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Summer Quarter, 1918; A.M., University of Chicago, i919; 
Associate Frofessor of Histcry and Political Science, Kansas State Normal School, 1919-20; 
Assistant in Government, Harvard University, 1920-22; Ph.D., 1923; Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, Adelbert College, 1922—. 


BENJAMIN R. SIMPSON. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Psychology. 

A.B., McMaster University, Toronto, 1899; Graduate, Ontario Normal College, 1900; Teacher 
Elementary Schools of Victoria, B. C., 1901; Principal, Wellington Public School, 1902; Prin- 
cipal, High School, Cumberland, B. C., 1902-05; Graduate Student, University of Chicago, 
1905-06; Graduate Student, Teachers College, N. Y., 1906-08; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
1912; Instructor in Psychology and Education, Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1908-22; Instructor, University of Georgia Summer School, 1910; Author of Correlations 
of Mental Abilities; Fellow, American Association for the Advancement of Science; Member, 
American Psychological Association; Consulting Psychologist (Certified by the Amer. Psych. 
Assoc.) ; Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of Education, 1922—. 


ENGELBREKT AUGUST SWENSON. Western Reserve University. 
Instructor in Biology. 
A.B., Bethany College, Kansas, 1913; A.M., University of Kansas, 1923; Assistant In- 
structor in Anatomy, University of Kansas Medical School, 1921-23; Instructor in Biology, 
Adelbert College and College for Women, 1923—. 


PAUL BAUGH TRAVIS. Cleveland School of Art. 


Instructor in Water-color, Nature Study, Drawing. 
The Cleveland School of Art; Student in France; Instructor A.E.F. University, Beaume 
Cote D’ Or, France, 1919; Instructor, The Cleveland School of Art, 1920—; Instructor, John 
Huntington Polytechnic Institute, 1922—. 


ALICE S. TYLER. Western Reserve University. 
Director and Professor of Library Economy. 

University of Illinois Library School, 1893-94; Acting Librarian, Decatur, IIll., Public Li- 
brary, 1895; Catalogue Librarian, Cleveland Public Library, 1895-1900; Secretary, Iowa State 
Library Commission, 1900-13; Director, Iowa Summer Library School, University of Iowa, 
1901-12; Director, Library School, Western Reserve University, 1913—. 


RUSSELL WEISMAN. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Instructor in Economics. 

A.B., Adelbert College, 1912; Graduate Student in Economics, University of Chicago, 1912- 
13; Harvard University, 1913-14; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; Instructor in Social Sciences, 
Kalamazoo College, September to February, 1914-15; Instructor in Economics, Mt. Holyoke 
College, February to June, 1915; Assistant in Economics, Harvard University, 1915-16; In- 
structor in Economics, Mt. Holyoke College, 1916-17; Instructor in Economics, Adelbert College, 
1919—. 


ARTHUR FRANKLIN WHITE. Adelbert College, W. R. U. 
Assistant Professor of English. 

A.B., Adelbert College, 1912; Ph.D., Harvard University, 1918; Instructor in English, 
Bellevue College, 1912-13; Instructor in English, Northwestern University, 1913-15; Harvard 
University, 1915-18; Townsend Scholar, 1916-17; Thayer Fellow, 1917-18; Instructor in English, 
The Rice Institute, 1918-19; Instructor in English, Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1919-23; Assistant Professor of English, 1924—. 


OLIVE WHITWORTH. Cleveland Publie Schools. 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education. 


Diploma, Supervisor of Physical Education and Hygiene, Teachers College; A.M., Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Physical Training Director, Cleveland Public Schools; Assistant 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Cleveland Public Schools, 1918—. - 
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HOWARD SPENCER WOODWARD. Adelbert College, W. R. U.- 


Associate Professor of English. 
A.B., Hiram College, 1902; A.B., Yale University, 1903; Harvard University, 1904-05; 
Instructor in Public Speaking, Illinois State Normal School, 1905-09; Instructor in English, 
Adelbert College, 1909-11; Assistant Professor of English, 1911-14; Associate Professor, 1914—. 


EDNA O. ZIMMER. Cleveland School of Education. 
Department of Art. 


Graduated of a two years course of Applied Design and Interior Decoration, Pratt Institute; 
Post Graduate of a two years course of Applied Design and Crafts, Pratt Institute; Student 
and co-worker of Pieter Mijer, N. Y., Batik; Student of Design, Maude Mason, New York 
Studio; six Years’ Experience: Graduate Cleveland School of Education; Cleveland School of 
Art; Department of Art, Cleveland School of Education, 1922—. 


EDWARD R. COLLIER. College for Women, W. R. U. 
Assistant Professor of Education. 


A.B., Harvard College, 1916; Teacher of Science and Assistant Principal, High School, 
Sangue, Mass., 1916-17; Teacher of Latin and History, Adirondack-Florida School, 1919-21; 
Head of English Department, Rivers School, Brookline, Mass., 1912-23; Teacher of English, 
Evening High School, Cambridge, Mass., 1915-17, 1912-24; Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Education, 1921-24; Ed. M., 1923; Assistant in Education, Harvard-Boston University, Ex- 
tension Courses, 1923-24; Assistant Professor of Education, Western Reserve University, 1924—. 
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Gymnasium, Western Reserve University 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REGULATIONS 


DATE OF OPENING 


The summer session of 1925 will open on Monday, June 22, and continue 
for a period of six weeks with five daily sesstons each week—Monday to Friday 


inclusive. 
AIMS OF SUMMER SESSION 


The Cleveland School of Education and Western Reserve University seek 
to provide in their summer courses and facilities every available opportunity 
to administrators, supervisors, and teachers for professional training and 
growth, and aim to place the interests of the public schools above every other 
interest. The steady increase in and wide distribution of the attendance upon 
these summer courses is evidence of the extent to which these aims are being 


realized. 
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The corps of instructors for the summer session includes many of the 
members of the regular staff of the Cleveland School of Education and Western 
Reserve University and in addition a number of educational experts from 
other well known universities and representative colleges, normal schools, and 
public school systems. These have in all cases been chosen because of sound 
scholarship, special professional training, adequate educational experience, 
good teaching ability, and the power to give a clear exposition of the educa- 
tional theories they seek to exemplify in their classroom practice. 


REGISTRATION 


TIME AND PLACE.—Registration of students in all courses, departments, 
and schools will take place on Monday, June 22, in the Western Reserve Gym- 
nasium, Adelbert College Campus, 8:00-12:00 A. M., and 1:00-3:00 P. M. 

LATE REGISTRATION.—After Monday, June 22, registration in all courses, 
departments, and schools will take place at the office of the Registrar, School 
of Education building. Late registrants are reminded of the regulation that 
“students absent for any cause in excess of 25 per cent of the total number of 
scheduled meetings of the course may not be granted the privilege of com- 
pleting the work thus missed and may not receive credit in that course.” 

CLOSE OF REGISTRATION.—After Monday, June 29, students are not per- 
mitted to register for credit in any course, department or school. 

CHANGE OF REGISTRATION.—After the opening day of the term each 
change in registration must be made in the office of the Registrar, School of 
Education building. By change of registration is meant dropping a course, 
adding a course or substituting one course for another. Changes in registra- 
tion for credit are not permitted after Monday, June 29. 
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NUMBER OF COURSES IN WHICH STUDENTS MAy REGISTER.—In conformity 
with the requirements of the State Department of Public Instruction and to 
insure the highest grade of work during the summer session, no student is 
permitted to register for more than a total of six semester hours credit. 


REGISTRATION BY MatL.—Prospective students, who, through illness or 
enforced absence from the city, are unable to be present on registration day 
may register by mail. All requests for the privileges of registration by mail, 
enclosing a self-addressed envelope, should be sent to the Registrar. Regis- 
tration by mail is accepted on the following conditions only: 


1. All blanks, including tuition, must be correctly filled and in the hands 
of the Registrar before registration is closed in the course or courses desired. 


2. A certified check, New York draft, or postal money order for the exact 
amount of tuition due must accompany the registration blank together with a 
self-addressed envelope for the return of receipt card, class cards, ete. 


3. The student must comply with all regulations regarding “Close of 
Registration,” “Number of Courses in Which Student May Register,” etc. 


4. The student’s continuance in any course in which he has registered is 
conditioned upon the instructor’s approval at the first regular meeting of the 
course. Failing to secure such approval the student is expected to change his 
registration (subject to the usual regulations governing the same). 


TUITION AND FEES 


AMOUNT OF TUITION AND FEES: The tuition, laboratory fees, etc., given in 
connection with the description of each course are based upon the following 
schedule: 

Ae LION: 

(a) Each student enrolling in one or more courses offered by the 
Cleveland School of Education} who is in the employment of the 
Cleveland Board of Education or the Cleveland Public Library at 
the time of registration shall be charged tuition at the rate of $5 
per semester hour. 


(b) Any student in good and regular standing in the Junior Teachers 
College of the School of Education during the semester immedi- 
ately preceding the Summer Session may enroll in one or more 
courses offered by the Cleveland Schooi of Education without 
payment of tuition fees. 


(c) Each student enrolling in one or more courses offered by the 
Cleveland School of Education who does not come under (a) or 
(b) above shall be charged tuition at the rate of $6.25 per 
semester hour. 


(d) Each student enrolling in one or more courses offered by Western 
Reserve University shall be charged tuition at the rate of $6.25 
per semester hour, 


2. Laboratory and Materials Fees. 


In the case of each laboratory course a laboratory or materials fee to 
cover the actual cost of the materials used by the student shall be 
charged. 

3.  Visitor’s Fee. ia 
Students or other persons desiring to visit one or more courses for 
any length of time may do so after securing a Visitor’s Card at the 
Registrar’s Office. ($0.50 per hour; $2.00 per week for a single 
hour; $1.00 per day for all courses; $10.00 for entire course of 2 
semester hours). No credit is granted for attendance upon a course 
as a visitor nor is the visitor expected to make any demands upon the 
time of the instructor. 

4, Privileges of Observation Schools. 

Privileges of observation in the several demonstration schools shall 
be open without payment of additional tuition or fees only to those 
who are regularly enrolled in one or more credit courses. For all 
others, the fee charged shall be at the rate of $1.00 per day or frac- 
tion thereof. 


T“‘School of Education courses’? are those having code numbers S$1S, S28, ete. ‘‘Western 
Reserve University courses’”’ are those having code numbers U1S, U2S, ete. 
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PAYMENT OF TUITION AND FEES: Except as otherwise stated in the de- 
scriptive announcement, all tuition and fees are due and payable at the time 
of registration. Checks, money orders, etc., should be made payable to the 
Cleveland School of Education. The Treasurer is not authorized by the Board 
of Education to accept checks in excess of the actual amount due. 


REFUND OF TUITION: To receive refund of tuition fees a “Change of 
Registration” card must be properly filled out by the student and approved by 
the Registrar and Treasurer by Monday, June 29th. After this date, no re- 
fund of tuition is made except in case of withdrawal from school necessitated 
by personal illness or illness of an immediate relative, in which case an adjust- 
ment may be made during the first half of the term (up to and including 
July 11th), but not after that date. No refund is made of laboratory fees or 
visitor’s fees. 


CREDIT 


UNIT OF CREDIT.—During the Summer Session, in view of the intensive 
character of work done and the limited number of credits which each student 
is permitted’ to earn, 15 hours of class work with not less than double this 
‘number of hours of outside preparation constitute a unit of one semester hour 
credit. In the description of each numbered course is indicated the number 
of semester hours credit authorized for the course. Under no circumstances 
is part credit given for part time attendance or for partial completion of the 
course. 


CREDIT TOWARD THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF EDUCATION (Western Reserve 
University).—All numbered courses bearing the letter ‘‘u’’ after the code num- 
ber are courses of collegiate grade and character and yield undergraduate 
credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Education (subject to the regular 
admission and curriculum requirements). All numbered courses bearing the 
letter “a’’ after the code number yield undergraduate credit toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Education (subject to the regular admission and curriculum 
requirements) only upon the presentation in addition to the regular work 
required in the course of such reports, studies of similar evidence of special 
undergraduate work (copy of which is to be filed in the office of the Registrar), 
as in the judgment of the chairman of the division concerned and the director 
warrant the granting of undergraduate credit. 


CREDIT TOWARD THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION (Western 
Reserve University).—All numbered courses bearing the letter ‘‘g”’ after the 
code number are courses of senior college or graduate grade and character, 
and yield either undergraduate credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Educa- 
tion, or when completed with additional research assignments, graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in Education (subject to the regular 
admission and curriculum requirements.) 


CREDIT TOWARD STATE CERTIFICATION.—AI] numbered courses when com- 
pleted and properly certified are accepted by the State Department of Public 
Instruction toward a state life certificate under the Ohio School Law and State 
Board requirements (subject to such regulations as are in effect at that De- 
partment governing the granting of certificates). 

CREDIT TOWARD ADVANCEMENT ON THE SALARY SCHEDULES.—The registrar 
of the summer session is not authorized to answer any questions in reference 
to credit accepted for advancement on the salary schedule. All inquiries in 
reference to such credit must be addressed to the executive or other proper 
official of the school system in which such credit is desired. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE.—Regular attendance is required of all students. No credit 
is granted for attendance upon a class previous to the receipt by the instructor 
of an official class card properly approved. 


ABSENCE.—No credit is granted students absent from the regular class 
meeting of any course in excess of 10 per cent of the total number of such 
meetings for the term unless the student present to the instructor satisfactory 
evidence that the work thus missed has been made up. Students absent for 
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any cause in excess of 25 per cent of the total number of scheduled meetings 
of the course may not be granted the privilege of completing the work thus 
missed and may not receive credit in that course. 


TEXTBOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


For the accommodation of summer students a limited supply of necessary 
textbooks is on sale in the Book Store at the School of Education building, 210, 
throughout the first week of the term. Students of the summer school are re- 
quested to make purchase of books on the opening day of the term so as to 
expedite the complete organization of class work. 


ROOMS AND BOARDING 


Ample information will be furnished to persons making inquiries concern- 
ing rooms and boarding. A list of available rooms will be compiled at the 
office and will be ready for distribution by June 1. There are numerous res- 
taurants in the vicinity of Euclid Avenue and East 105th Street within walk- 
ing distance of the summer school. 

The summer school authorities will maintain a French House in Flora © 
Mather House and in Haydn Hall on the camvus of the College for Women of 
Western Reserve University. These will be open only to students in the Di- 
vision of Romance Language whose applications have been approved by Dr. 
deSauzé and who have made a deposit of $25.00 by June 1 to secure reservation. 


All correspondence concerning room reservation and boarding accommo- 
dations should be addressed to the Chief Clerk, Cleveland School of Education 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FRENCH HOUSE 


Flora Mather House and Haydn Hall, two of the best appointed dormi- 
tory on the campus of the College for Women, Western Reserve University, 
have been taken over for the summer session and will be conducted as a 
French House. There will be accommodations in private rooms for fifty stu- 
dents who will live for six weeks in an atmosphere as thoroughly French as it 
is possible to find outside of France. French only will be spoken in the House. 
French teachers, native French themselves or with long residence abroad, will 
be in constant attendance during meals, after meals—when a gathering of all 
the students for an informal conversation will be encouraged—and at all the 
many social functions during which French will be the only language used. 
In a word, it will be a true ‘Maison Frangaise,” a France in miniature. 


To diversify the drill and the topics of conversation many social functions 
will be organized, such as theatricals, dances, excursions, musicales. These 
functions are attended by a large number of French residents and give a splen- 
did opportunity to practice conversation under conditions somewhat similar to 
those that would be met in France. Flora Mather Hall is admirably adapted 
for such social gatherings. It is conveniently located, being in close proximity 
to all classes, libraries, car lines, etc. 


All the housekeeping arrangements will be in the hands of the committee 
now managing the dormitories of the College for Women. 


The direction of the Maison Frangaise as well as of all the French courses 
will be this year again in charge of Dr. E. B. deSauzé, Director of Foreign 
Languages for the Cleveland Board of Education and Head of the Department 
of Romance Languages in the Cleveland School of Education. Dr. deSauzé, 
who formerly was a member of the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has specialized in the methods of teaching modern languages, in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of French and in post-graduate work for language teachers. 

It is advised to make reservations very early. 


THE CAFETERIA 


A cafeteria will be maintained for the special benefit of the students and 
members of the faculty in the summer school. Lunches will be served from 
11:00 to 1:00 daily except Saturdays and Sundays. This cafeteria will be in 
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charge of Miss Helen E. Moore, Supervisor of Lunchrooms for the Cleveland 
School of Education. She will give her personal attention to the matter of 
securing quick and efficient service to all the patrons of the cafeteria. She 
will aim to conduct this luncheon so as to give a practical demonstration of 
the best lunchroom management possible in a public school building with 
modern, equipment and an adequate force of helpers. The cafeteria in the 
Cleveland School of Education building can accommodate at least 800 daily. 
The dining hall in the French House will provide accommodations at the noon 
hour for teachers and students enrolled in the School of Modern Languages. 


The Children’s Corner in the Library 


: LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Unusual library facilities are provided students through the co-operative 
service of the Main Public Library and its branches, the Cleveland School of 
Education Library, the Hatch Library of Western Reserve University, and the 
libraries of the Western Reserve Historical Museum, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and the Cleveland School of Art. 


The resources of the entire Public Library system are available to the 
students by means of daily deliveries from the Main Library and by visits to 
the Main Library and branches, free use of which by the students is urged. 

The eollection of books at the School of Education has been built up 
largely on the recommendation of instructors and forms a practical library on 
educational subjects. A children’s library is maintained in connection with the 
School of Observation containing an unusual collection of books adapted to 
the needs and interests of the pupils in the several grades. 
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The Hatch Library of Western Reserve University containing over 100,000 
volumes is particularly suited to meet the needs of students in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science and Philosophy. It is open to all students throughout the sum- 
mer session and reserve collections of books are held there for them. 


The library of the Western Reserve Historical Museum of some 125,000 
volumes contains a wealth of historical and allied material, original docu- 
ments, ete., of unexcelled value particularly to general and research students 
in history and the social sciences. 

In addition to the general library service afforded each teacher, special 
library conferences have been arranged for as described on page 28. 


THE OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 


One of the definite objects of the Summer School is to exemplify the best 
educational practices of the country, not only in the teaching of all grades and 
subjects but in the general organized activities of the school as a social institu- 
tion. To this end a school of observation with a kindergarten and the A and B 
sections of each of the first eight grades will be in session in the south wing of 
the Cleveland School of Education building five days each week for the full 
period of the summer school term. Likewise a Demonstration School of 
Modern Languages in which all grades of work in French, Spanish and Latin 
will be conducted on the campus of the College for Women of the University. 


(1) The School of Observation 
(In the south wing of the School of Education Building, Stearns Road.) 


Work in the Kindergarten and grades 1 to 6 will be open to observation 
daily from 9:00 o’clock to 12:00 o’clock, in grades 7 and 8 from 8:00 to 12:00. 
o’clock. The privileges of the School of Observation are open only to persons 
regularly enrolled in one or more credit courses in the Summer Session. Visi- 
tors may be admitted on presentation of a ‘‘Visitor’s Card’”—to be obtained 
from the Registrar. 


(a) Plan of the Work. 


The program will be so planned that teachers interested in the work of a 
particular grade will also come in touch with that of adjacent grades, while 
superintendents, principals, supervisors and others wishing to observe a wider 
range of work will, during the course of the term, be admitted to all grades. 
Educative seat work and supervised study will be emphasized. There will 
be a twenty-minute recess after each period of schoolroom work. During this 
period the children will go to the park for supervised playground activities or 
to another classroom for indoor games, while the teachers who have observed 
the period’s class work will remain for conference with the instructor. 


While the number of pupils in each room will be strictly limited to thirty, 
efforts will be made to have them representative of the typical school group. 
The teachers in charge are not mere theorists, but trained workers familiar 
with the discouraging conditions which teachers have to meet. They have in 
every instance been chosen because of their well demonstrated ability to help 
teachers now in service to get a larger outlook on the aims of education and to 
Sra the technique of classroom work under conditions of actual schoolroom 

ifficulties. . 


No important movement in modern education will be overlooked. Each 
teacher will feature some one or more special problems each week. The super- 
visors will be helpful guides to all teacher-observers enrolled for the observa- 
tion of classroom work. The grade demonstration teachers will endeavor to 
be especially helpful in private conference in suggesting references and in 
giving every other possible material aid to teachers in their regular work. 


The conference topics will grow out of the aims, organization, and methods 
of the School of Observation. The discussions there will aim to rationalize 
every practice observed in the preceding class period and to stimulate a keener 
interest in, and a more critical study of all school aims and methods. Each 
supervisor and teacher will make some unique contribution to the work of the 
school on the practical side and will in turn discuss in conference any of the 
topics on which her study and experimentation have enabled her to speak with 
some authority. 
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A full and detailed statement of the demonstrations to be featured in each 
of the grades and subjects will be posted daily in the Observation School 
Building. The principal reserves the right to restrict observers to one hour 
daily in the School of Observation. 


(b) Requirements. 

The work of the School of Observation is definitely related to the special 
methods courses and constitutes the laboratory requirements of those courses. 
Students who are enrolled in such will be expected (1) to present themselves 
in one or other of the. class rooms or demonstration centers at the opening of 
the period; (2) to attend thoughtfully to the work of the demonstration 
teacher for a period of forty minutes; and (3) after the withdrawal of the 
children from the room to participate freely in the formal conference which 
will follow under the leadership of a person designated by the supervisor in 
charge of the grade. In this short, informal conference the teacher who con- 
ducts the demonstration and the teacher-observers will participate on equal 
terms and will exchange views freely and frankly as to the validity of the 
aims set up, the value of the subject matter presented, the efficiency of the 
methods pursued, and the results achieved. 


No credit will be given for observation as such since it constitutes the 
laboratory assignment in connection with certain designated courses, but no 
student can secure credit in such courses without completing this observation 
work as above directed. 


Beginning the Day’s Work—School of Observation 


(2) Demonstration School of Foreign Languages 


The French School has organized a Demonstration School in French and 
Spanish. This school serves as a laboratory and is a demonstration of the 
various principles and theories studied in the method course. The teachers 
may see in actual application the most effective methods of solving the various 
problems connected with the teaching of foreign languages in elementary, 
junior and senior high grades. This model school is unique in several respects. 
Most grades are represented from elementary to the end of high school. Each 
class meets for three periods in succession every morning for the six weeks of 
the course. The best demonstration possible of the correctness of the method 
used is the fact that young students can be kept interested for three periods in 
succession in the same class with the same teacher without any show of fatigue 
or dropping of interest. All classes are conducted in the language studied. 
Teachers and prospective teachers will have an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the value of oral drill, dramatization, teaching grammar in the foreign 
language, singing, types of class activity that retain the interest of the pupils 
throughout the recitation and class-room conditions that cause the pupils to 
live, think, and play in the atmosphere of the language studied. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE USE OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The staff of the Cleveland School of Education Library aims to demon- 
strate to all teachers in attendance at the summer school the beneficial results 
of intelligent co-operation between the library and the public school. Teachers 
will have opportunity every day and hour the school is in session to see the 
possibilities of this co-operation demonstrated in their use of the library ma- 
terial and in the services of the. corps of trained librarians. 


Library conferences are a part of this general scheme; they are scheduled 
as observation periods in connection with certain methods courses. The aims 
of these conferences are to acquaint teachers with the books which the library 
has made available for recreational reading, and for reference and study; to 
afford opportunity for informal discussion of any questions relating to the use 
of the public library by teachers and pupils; and to bring about a mutual 
understanding of the view points of teachers and librarian. Lists of books 
will be furnished and these books will be at hand for examination. At these 
conferences for grades 1-6, typical subjects presented are: Books for little 
children, outside reading in history, travel for children, general reading for 
fourth grade children, general reading for fifth grade children, general reading 
for sixth grade children. Conferences on other subjects will be held as re- 
quested and special lists will be compiled. In addition to the conferences, 
teachers will have opportunity to observe the instruction given children in the 
care and use of books. 


Among the subjects to be discussed in the library conferences for teachers 
in the Junior High School grades are books for general reading and those for 
reference reading in the following subjects: geography, travel, history, biog- 
raphy; books on vocational guidance; standard books of fiction. Teachers will 
be asked to suggest problems in children’s reading which they would like to 
have discussed, and group conferences will be arranged for according to the 
various topics suggested. Many subject lists of books will be available. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS 


A concerted effort will be made by the summer school faculty to give prac- 
tical demonstrations throughout the term of the educational value of properly 
planned excursions to points of civic and historical interest, and centers of 
industrial activity. 

The Department of Social Science will arrange for excursions during the 
afternoon and on Saturday to such places as the Warrensville Farms, the 
Water Works, and Filtration Plant, the Police Court, the Hiram House, the 
Board of Health and a local dispensary, the Garbage Plant, the Public Square, 
and Western Reserve Historical Museum. 


The Department of Geography will arrange excursions to such centers of 
industrial and scientific interest as: aeroplane factory, automobile plant, salt 
works, shipyards, chemical plant, and blast furnace. In addition there will be 
parties organized for longer trips to Niagara Falls and Put-in-Bay. Mr. Wil- 
liam Gregory will be in general charge of these excursions. 


The Department of History will arrange for excursions to be made during 
the afternoon and on Saturdays to such points as the Public Square to see the 
statue of Moses Cleaveland; the river front on Superior Avenue, the site of 
Lorenzo Carter’s first house; the Historical Museum at East 107th and Euclid 
Avenue; the Garfield Monument and the John Hay Mausoleum in the Lake 
View Cemetery; the old Garfield home at Mentor, eight miles east of Cleve- 
land; and historic Oberlin College, thirty-three miles west from Cleveland. 


Mr. Whiting, Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, will conduct 
parties of summer school students through all departments of the Museum. 
These excursions can be arranged for on short notice. The museum is only a 
few squares from the class rooms of the summer school. 


Dr. Cathcart, Director of the Western Reserve Historical Museum, will 
arrange special exhibits for the benefit of teachers. Frequent excursions will 
be made to the Museum which is located near the University Circle midway 
between the Cleveland School of Education and the Fairmount Junior High 
Demonstration School building. Every student enrolled in the summer school 
will be given many opportunities to go on personally conducted excursions to 
this remarkable collection of historical material which has been gathered from 
all parts of the Western Reserve. 

The Department of Sociology will arrange for excursions in the afternoons 
and on Saturdays to the Juvenile Court, to the several welfare organizations 
in factories and department stores, to the offices of the associated charities, to 
the Euclid Beach supervised recreations, and to typical foreign communities— 
Italian, Bohemian, Slavic, Polish. Dr. Gehlke in charge. 


Members of the Faculty in the Department of Hygiene will arrange for a 
series of visits to the several Health Centers, Nutrition Clinics, Babies Dis- 
pensaries, and other points of interest to students wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the health program and activities of a metropolitan city. 


ATHLETICS, CONTESTS AND SPORTS 


The athletic field and tennis courts of Western Reserve University will be 
open to summer school students. The department of physical education will 
have charge of outdoor games and contests. Every effort will be made to give 
the teachers motive and incentive for some active participation in outdoor 
sports. 

The children in the elementary groups and in the junior high school 
classes will be organized for a great variety of athletic contests, sports, and 
supervised play-ground activities. This will, in general, be in charge of the 
principal and teachers in the Elementary School of Observation under the 
direction of the Department of Recreation. 


FINAL OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is the final official announcement of courses offered and of instructors 
and lecturers employed for the summer session. The authorities reserve the 
right to cancel any course, to limit the enrollment in any course or class section 
or to change the time of meeting announced herein. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


The following requirements are in effect governing candidacy for and 
granting of the degree of Bachelor of Education by Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


I. Admission Requirements 


1. Applicants for admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of 
Education must present a certificate of graduation from an approved 
four-year high school course or its equivalent and in the case of candi- 
dates having less than two years of successful teaching experience, 
may be required to give evidence of having ranked in the upper two- 
thirds of the class in which they were graduated. 


2. Applicants for admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of 
Education who have completed the full requirements for the one-year, 
one and one-half year, or two-year Normal diploma by actual and full 
residence in the Normal Department or Junior Teachers College of the 
Cleveland School of Education and have received the diploma of this 
department, are admitted to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of 
Education with advanced standing. 


3. Applicants for admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of 
Education presenting credentials indicating the satisfactory completion 
of not less than one full term or semester of residence work in any 
other approved institution of Normal or Collegiate grade are admitted 
to candidacy with advanced standing. 


II. Application for Candidacy : 
1. The student shall present formal written application for admission to 
candidacy for the degree, and shall have this application accepted 


prior to the opening of the academic year in which the degree is to be 
granted. 


II. Curriculum Requirements 


The degree of Bachelor of Education is conferred by the University when 


the student has received 126 semester hours credit and has met the 
following requirements: 
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1. General Requirement 


Each candidate is required to present 
(a) in the Division of Education, not less than 18 semester hours. 


The following are required courses in this Division: 
Education 6—History of Education, 3 semester hours. 
Education 9 or 10—Principles of Teaching, 3 semester hours. 
Education 12 or 14—Class Room Management and Procedure, 


2 semester hours. 
Education 70—Practice Teaching, 3 to 6 semester hours. 
(b) in the Division of English, not less than 10 semester hours. The 


following are required courses in this Division: 
English 1—Principles of English Composition, 2 semester 
hours. 
English 10—Survey of English Literature, 2 semester hours. 
English 11—American Literature, 2 semester hours. 


(c) in the Division of Psychology, not less than 6 semester hours. 
The following or equivalent are required courses in this Division: 
Psychology 20—Introductory Course in the Psychology of 
Learning, 2 semester hours. 
Psychology 21—The Psychology of Learning in Relation to 
Elementary School Subjects, 2 semester 
hours, or 


Psychology 22—The Psychology of Learning in Relation to 
Secondary School Subjects, 2 semester 


hours, or 

Psychology 30—The Psychology of Childhood, 2 semester 
hours. 

Psychology 31—The Psychology of Adolescence, 2 semester 
hours. 


2. Concentration Requirement 


Each candidate is further required to present: 


(a) A major sequence of not less than 18 semester hours credit as 
approved in advance by the chairman concerned in any one of 
the following divisions: Art; Biology; Chemistry; Classical 
Languages and Literature; Commerce; Economics; Education; 
English Language and Literature; Geography and Astronomy; 
Geology and Mineralogy; Germanic Language and Literature; 
Health and Recreation; History; Home Economics; Mathe- 
matics; Music; Philosophy; Physics; Political Science; Psychol- 
ogy; Romance Languages and Literatures; Sociology; Trades 
and Industry. 


Upon recommendation of the chairman of the division not more 
than 6 semester hours of the total 16 may be taken in a related 
division. 

(b) A minor sequence of not less than 10 semester hours as ap- 


proved in advance by the chairman concerned in any one other 
of the above divisions. 
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(c) In general the candidate is expected to confer with the division 
chairman as early as possible in reference to his major or minor 
sequence and secure approval of electives to be taken therein. 
That the work of the student may be known to the department 
which is required to approve sequences, set examinations, etc., 
the candidate is advised to take not less than 6 semester hours 
of his major in residence, preferably toward the end of his 
period of study. 


3. Distribution Requirement 


The candidate is required to present not less than 6 semester hours 
credit in each of at least three divisions other than Education, English, 
Psychology, the candidate’s major, and the candidate’s minor. 


4. Free-Election Requirement 


(a) The remaining semester hours of credit necessary to receive the 
degree are left to the election of the student with the understand- 
ing that those courses will be chosen which meet the needs of the 
student and which give evidence of a definite plan on the part of 
student for preparation in certain lines of work. 


(b) Not more than 18 semester hours in any Division in addition to 
courses taken to meet the requirements stated in III, 1, 2, 3, above, 
may count toward the degree of Bachelor of Education. 


5. Residence Requirement 


In meeting the requirements listed in III, 1, 2, 3, 4 above, the candi- 
date is required to present not less than 30 semester hours in courses 
offered by the Cleveland School of Education or Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and yielding credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Education 
of which not less than 16 semester hours must be resident credits in 
Western Reserve University. 


Credit on examination from non-approved institutions, etc., may be 
accepted only after completion of not less than 6 semester hours in 
residence and provided the candidate is recommended for such examina- 
tion on the basis of superior quality of work. 


Lilac Drive from the School of Education 
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6. Grade Requirement 


Candidates to receive the degree must have a grade of “F” or above 
(on the scale: “D”—failed, “P,” “F’”’ “G,” “E,’’—highest) in not less 
than 75 per cent of the total number of credits presented for the degree. 


7. Examination Requirement 


Each candidate shall be required to pass a satisfactory oral or written 
examination in both his major sequence and minor sequence before the 
divisions concerned. 


IV. Miscellaneous Requirements 


1. The administration of the Senior Teachers College reserves the right 
in the case of any candidate to limit the period within which the can- 
didate may qualify for the degree on the basis of the requirements in 
force at the time of admission to candidacy. 


2. Candidates for the degree may be required to present satisfactory evi- 
dence of not less than 2 years of successful teaching, administrative 
or supervisory experience in school work. 


3. The graduation fee, including diploma, is $10.00. Of this amount, 
$1.00 is due and payable at the time the student makes formal appli- 
cation for admission to candidacy for the degree. (No refund is made 
of this initial payment). 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The following requirements are in effect governing candidacy for and 
granting of the degree of Master of Arts in Education by Western Reserve 
University. 


I. Admission Requirements 


1. Applicants for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Arts in Education must hold a Bachelor’s Degree from an approved 
institution. A detailed statement of the undergraduate work on the 
basis of which the Bachelor’s Degree was granted may be required. 


II. Application for Candidacy 


1. Application for admission to candidacy for the degree must be made 
on the blank provided for that purpose in the office of the Registrar, 
and must be approved at least one semester prior to the date on which 
the degree may be granted. 


Ill. Curriculum Requirements 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education is conferred by the University 
when the student has received 26 semester hours of graduate credit 
and has met the following specific requirements: 


1. Sequence Requirement 


(a) Major Sequence 


Each candidate for the degree must present a major sequence 
of not less than 14 semester hours credit in some one division. 
This sequence must have the approval in advance of the division 
chairman. 
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(b) Minor Sequence 


The candidate must present one minor sequence of not less than 
6 semester hours credit. This sequence must have the approval 
of the chairmen of both the division in which the major se- 
quence is taken and the division in which the minor sequence is 
taken. This sequence must be taken in the Division of Educa- 
tion, provided the major sequence has not been taken in that 
division and provided further the candidate has not presented 
the equivalent of 6 semester hours in Education in under- 
graduate courses. 


Free-Election Requirement 


The remaining 6 semester hours credit are left to the election of the 
candidate subject to the approval of the chairman of the division in 
which the candidate is taking his major sequence. 


Residence Requirements 


(a) Of the total 26 semester hours required for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Education each applicant accepted for the degree 
shall be required to present not less than 14 semester hours credit 
in courses of graduate grade and character, yielding credit to- 
ward the degree of Master of Arts in Education and accepted as 
“residence credits” in Western Reserve University. 


During the current year applicants for the degree who are unable 

to present a total of 14 semester hours of such residence credits 

may upon recommendation of the chairmen of the Divisions con- 

cerned be permitted to substitute non-residence credits to the ex- 

tent of 8 semester hours upon passing a satisfactory examination 
a the non-residence courses concerned before the appropriate 
ivisions. 
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Grade Requirement 


No course completed with a grade below “F” (on the scale: “D”’— 
es “Pp,” “FB,” “G,” “K”—highest) may count toward the Master’s 
egree. 


Examination and Thesis Requirement 


Each candidate having fulfilled the requirements stated in IV, 1, 2, 
and 3, above, may qualify for the degree in either of two ways—sub- 
ject to the recommendation of the Division of Instruction in which the 
major sequence is taken. 


(1) The candidate shall be required to pass a comprehensive examina- 
tion on his major and minor sequences before the divisions con- 
cerned. Or, 


(2) The candidate shall be required to present a satisfactory thesis on 
some subject in the general field of his major sequence. This sub- 
ject must be approved by the division chairman at least one semes- 
ter before graduation, and the thesis in final form submitted to 
the division at least 6 weeks before the degree is conferred. Five 
copies of the thesis in typewritten form must be in the office of 
the Registrar at least one week before the date of graduation. 


IV. General Requirements 


1b 


The administration of the Senior Teachers College reserves the right 
In the case of any candidate to limit the period within which the can- 
didate may qualify for the degree on the basis of the requirements in 
force at the time of admission to candidacy. 
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Candidates for the degree may be required to present. satisfactory 
evidence of not less than 2 years of successful teaching, administrative 
or supervisory experience in school work. 


The graduation fee, including diploma, is $10.00. Of this amount 
$1.00 is due and payable at the time the student makes formal applica- 
tion for admission to candidacy for the degree. (No refund is made 
of this initial payment). 
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COURSES OFFERED BY DIVISIONS 
ANATOMY. 


See Biology U5S under Division of Biology. 
DIVISION OF ART 


ART -S19S (u)*—DESIGN AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 


A course for teachers who are interested in the development of Design 
and Blackboard Drawing for the elementary grades. This course will include 
practice in blackboard drawing in relation to geography, history, story telling, 
hygiene, etc. The principles of design will be taught through the following 
problems: bookcovers, fairy flowers, candle shades, toys, border and surface 
designs. The material and mediums used will be: woodblock, batik, dyes, 
parchment, crepe paper, colored paper, etc. 2 hours daily. 4 semester hours 
credit. Tuition $20.00-$25.00.7 

Miss ZIMMER. 


ART 825S (u)—ART IN RELATION TO SEAT WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


A course for teachers who are interested in planning interesting and 
consistent seat work for children of the first, second and third grades. The 
aim of the work is two fold, first to help the teachers realize that the simple 
things the children make may have art quality and second to give them some 
knowledge of the art principles that are helpful in planning and in judging 
seat work problems. The course will give the students experience in develop- 
ing interesting things using the following materials: string, wire, spools, 
yarn, colored papers, water colors, clay, stick printing, etc. Some of the prob- 
lems will be clowns, dolls, and their dresses, furnishings for a doll house, 
individual and community sand tables. 2 hours daily. 4 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $20.00-$25.00. 


Miss LAWRENCE. 


“Courses bearing the letter (u) after the code number yield undergraduate credit toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Education (subject to the regular admission and curriculum require. 
ments). Courses bearing the letter (=) after the code number yield either undergraduate credit 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Education or when completed with the additional research 
assignments graduate credit toward the degree of Master of Arts in Education (subject to the 
regular admission and curriculum requirements). See page 23. 


+Note.—The first is the tuition rate for Cleveland teachers; the second is for all others. 
See page 22. 
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ART S826S (u)—ART IN RELATION TO INTERMEDIATE GRADE PROJECTS. 


A course for teachers who are interested in knowing how to help children 
with their projects. The aim of the course is three fold, first to help the 
teachers realize that a project should have art quality, second to give the 
students a knowledge of the art principles and practice in handling materials 
that are useful in carrying out these school room activities. Some of the 
problems will be historic dolls, double fold paper furniture used in connection 
with a history project. Clay animals, buildings, etc., for geography projects, 
landscape with colored paper or show card color used as backgrounds for his- 
tory or geography projects. A story telling, history or geography project 
carried out on a miniature “window stage” giving practice in composition and 
color, especially color effects obtained thru the use of transparent papers. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Miss LAWRENCE. 


ART 8318S (u)—TEACHING ART IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


A course for teachers who are interested in the development of art train- 
ing for children of first, second and third grades. The course will include 
training in drawing, illustration, picture study, nature, object, landscape, 
color, design and its various applications. Enjoyment of Nature and the 
Arts. Mediums and materials used: blackboard, charcoal, colored crayons, 
water color, colored paper, clay, etc. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

MISs CAREY. 


ART 8382S (u)—TEACHING ART IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


A course for teachers who are interested in the development of art train- 
ing for children of fourth, fifth and sixth grades. This course will include 
training in drawing, illustration, picture study, nature, object, landscape, color, 
design and its various applications. Appreciation of Nature and the Arts. 
Mediums and materials used: tempera, water color, charcoal, pencil, colored 
crayon, chalks, colored papers, etc. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. Aree Canny 


ART S835S (u)—TEACHING ART IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


A course for teachers and others who are interested in the development 
of art. The principles of art, stressing especially dark and light, color, mass 
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and line will be taught through the following problems: stitches and applique 
for blouses, hat bands, and bags; decorating boxes with gesso and enamels, 
the building of decorative jars and window boxes of concrete; interior decora- 
tion as applied to the simple home. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss ZIMMER. 


DEMONSTRATION LESSONS: Throughout the session Miss Zimmer, Miss 
Carey and Miss Lawrence will conduct lessons in the Observation School as a 
part of their courses in the teaching of Art. The students will thus have an 
opportunity to study the practical application of the principles and methods of 
the work of the courses in Art. 


ART S51S (u)—DESIGN AND CRAFTWORK. 


A course for (1) beginners and (2) advanced students in the principles 
and practice of surface and constructive design; various processes applied to 
_ tied and dyed, batik, block printed and embroidered textiles; the decorating of 
_pottery forms, metalry and leaded glass. Work elective. 5 hours daily. 6 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $30.00-$37.50. 

Mr. MIHALIK. 


ART S852S (u)—RENDERING, NATURE DRAWING AND ACTION SKETCHING. 


A training course for (1) beginners and (2) students who wish to special- 
ize in drawing and analysis of nature forms in various mediums; the costumed 
figure in rest and action and rendering from familiar objects, the costumed 
model and out-of-doors; pen, water-color and tempera. Specialization per- 
mitted. 5 hours daily. 6 semester hours credit. Tuition, $30.00-$37.50. 


Mr. TRAVIS. 


ART S54S (u)—RENDERING, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


A course for students who have had some previous training in expression. 
Decorative Composition of figures; Landscape; Rendering in various media. 
Work in a large measure is elective. 5 hours daily. 6 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $30.00-$37.50. 

Mr. SHAW. 
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DIVISION OF BIOLOGY 


BIOLOGY S1S (u)—ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


This course is a general introductory course in the principles of biology. 
Animals and plants are selected from the different orders for the study of 
life activities. The life processes are studied in a series of plants ranging 
from algae to angiosperms and in animals from protozoa to mammals. The 
applications of biological science to human welfare is emphasized. The course 
is planned for teachers of Nature Study, Junior High School teachers and 
others interested in Nature-Study. Lectures, conferences and field trip. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. PERSING. 


BIOLOGY U5S (u)—Human ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


A course in which the essentials of Human Anatomy are presented in an 
elementary form. The aim of the course is to meet the needs of students of 
certain practical arts, such as Physical Education and Household Arts. Lec- 
tures, recitations and class room demonstrations. Text: Kimber and Gray. 
Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. 1 to 2 hours daily. 3 semester hours 


eredit. Tuition, $18.75. 
Mr. SWENSON. 


BIOLOGY U6S (u)—HYGIENE. 


A course dealing with personal hygiene, the cause and prevention of 
disease, immunity and the elements of proper sanitary practice. Lectures and 
recitations. Text: Winslow, The Prevention of Disease in the Individual. 
1 to 2 hours daily. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. 

Mr. SWENSON. 


BIOLOGY US8S—VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. 


An introduction to the study of the development of the individual animal. 
The general topics which are discussed in lectures and recitations and studied 
in the laboratory are: the germ cells and their formation, fertilization of the 
egg, cleavage of the egg, the formation of the germ-layers. The origin and 
development of the organs and organ-systems are studied chiefly in the chick, 
with demonstrations of other vertebrate types. Prerequisite, General Biology. 
1 lecture daily and laboratory 3 times a week. 3 semester hours credit. Tui- 
tion, $18.75. (Laboratory fee $2.50.) 

Dr. HERSH. 


BIOLOGY U11S (u)—GENERAL BIoLoey. 


A fundamental introductory course designed for the general student for 
whom this may constitute the only course in Biology and for those desiring a 
foundation for further work in the biological sciences. A first-hand study of 
living plants and animals will be made and training will be given in the 
scientific method of observing and recording facts and data. Topics to be 
treated will include structure as related to function, habits, interrelationships 
and the varied relations of living things to mankind. 1 to 38 hours daily, lec- 
tures, recitations and laboratory. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. 
(Laboratory fee, $2.50.) 

Dr. OTIS AND MR. CorREy. 


BIOLOGY U21-22S (u)—GENERAL BOTANY. 


An introductory study of plants, presenting the fundamentals of structure 
and development of the flowering plants from seed germination to fruit forma- 
tion. Function will be constantly kept in mind, and to this end a few simple 
physiological experiments will be introduced. Class room discussions designed 
to bring out the applications of the principles learned will constitute an impor- 
tant phase of the work. Exercises will be held both in the field and inside, 
and an opportunity will be given to learn some of the commoner trees, shrubs 
and flowers. May be elected for 3 or 6 semester hours credit, but students 
are urged to elect the complete double-course for the full 6 hours credit. 2 to 
4 hours daily. Tuition, $18.75-$37.50. (Laboratory fee, aa 7 

R. OTIS. 


BIOLOGY S30S (u)—NATURE STUDY. 


A consideration of biological subject matter and its adaptation to instruc- 
tion in the elementary school. Topics included in the course are: trees; 
flowering plants; autumn, spring, summer; weeds; Fungi; ferns; birds; mam- 
mals; reptiles; amphibians; pets and domesticated animals; water animals; 
water plants. Lectures, conferences, field trip. This course is designed for 
teachers and others interested in biological subject matter. 1 hour daily. 2 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

P Mr. PERSING. © 


BIOLOGY U41S (u)—COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF THE VERTEBRATES. 


This course deals with the comparison of vertebrate types. The student 
acquires a first-hand knowledge of vertebrate anatomy by a dissection of 
typical vertebrates, and by the study of laboratory demonstrations. The 
lectures and recitations are planned to assist the student in the coordination 
of the wealth of facts which constitute the science of Comparative Anatomy. 
The course is of value to anyone who wishes to understand the human body 
in the light of its past. Prerequisite, General Biology, or its equivalent. 1 to 
8 hours daily, lecture and laboratory. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$18.75. (Laboratory fee, $2.50.) 

Mr. COREY. 
BIOLOGY U44S (u)—ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


The general course of the evolution of living things will be outlined. The 
various lines of evidence for the truth of evolution will be presented and fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the factors involved in the evolutionary process. 
Variation, heredity, the problem of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
Lamarckism, Darwinism, hybridization, and mutation are some of the special 
topics which will be discussed. 1 to 2 hours daily, lecture and recitation. 3 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. 

Dr. HERSH. 


GENERAL SCIENCE S1S (u)—ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


This course deals with the physical world about us. It is planned to give 
teachers in the elementary school a scientific background which will enable 
them to utilize for the classroom purposes the questions which children ask 
about their environment. Among the topics included in the course are the 
following: heavenly bodies, constellations, stars, planets, comets; appli- 
cations of electricity to every day life—radio, telephone, telegraph, motor 
for sweeper, electric system of automobiles; use and principle of gas engine 
in automobile; steam engine as a means of transportation—locomotive, engines 
for ships, turbines; applications of levers, pulley, etc., to every day life—work 
and play; application of energy to life today—source, transformation and use 
by man; air and its uses—balloons, airplanes, kites, windmill; water and its 
uses—navigation, water wheel, water turbine, water power; picture making 
—camera, process of making pictures. This course is for teachers in the ele- 
mentary school or persons who desire an introduction to physical science. 
Lectures, conferences, trips. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. PERSING. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY U1S (u)—GENERAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


This course is designed for beginners in Chemistry and for those who 
have had chemistry in high school. Physico-chemical theory and a study 
of the non-metallic elements. Lectures, recitations and problems. The class 
will meet daily for one period with three.afternoons each week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday for laboratory. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$18.75. (Laboratory fee, $4.00.) 


Mr. HAYEs. 


CHEMISTRY U8S (u)—THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


The study of methods of presenting the subject matter of a “first course 
in chemistry.” The class will meet three times a week for lectures and round- 
table discussion and will visit the sessions of Chemistry U1S and will thus 
observe the actual application of the favored methods. The discussions of 
methods for presenting particular phases of the subject will synchronize 
with the work done in Chemistry U1S. Though the study will be from 
the point of view of High School teaching of Chemistry, still its relation to a 
later first course in chemistry in college will be kept in mind. Prerequisite, 
Chemistry U1S and U7S, or their equivalent. 2 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. HAYES. 


CHEMISTRY U5S (u)—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Lectures, quizzes and laboratory exercises dealing with the preparation 
and properties of the compounds studied. Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses U1S and U2S or their equivalents. The class will meet daily 
for one period with three three-hour periods each week for laboratory. 3 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. (Laboratory fee, $7.00. Breakage 
’ deposit, $2.00.) 

Mr. COYNE. 


CHEMISTRY U6S (u)—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (Continued). 


A continuation of course U5S. Open to students who have had course 
U5S or its equivalent. Class will meet daily for one period with three three- 
hour periods each week for laboratory. 1 to 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$18.75. (Laboratory fee, $7.00. Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 


Dr. JACKSON. 


CHEMISTRY U7S (u)—QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


The systematic detection of the metallic and non-metallic ions and the 
qualitative determination of simple and complex mixtures. Open to students 
who have had course U1S or its equivalent. 38 (or by special arrangement), 
2 or 4 semester hours credit. Twenty-four actual hours of laboratory a 
week. Tuition, $12.50-$25.00. (Laboratory fee, $7.00. Breakage deposit, 
$2.00.) 

Mr. HAYES AND ASSISTANT. 


CHEMISTRY U9S (u)—GRAVIMETRIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


The exercises include the calibration of analytical weights, the determina- 
tion of the most important ions by gravimetric methods, stoichiometrical 
calculations and applications of the mass law and of the theory of ionization 
to saturated solutions. Two or three meetings in the classroom each week 
for discussion of the laboratory work and reports on problems. Prerequisite, 
Chemistry U7S or its equivalent. 3 semester hours credit. Twenty-four 
actual hours of laboratory a week. Tuition, $18.75. (Laboratory fee, $8.00. 
Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 

Dr. BOOTH AND MISS CLEAVELAND. 
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CHEMISTRY U10S (u)—VOLUMETRIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


The calibration of volumetric apparatus, the theory of indicators, com- 
prehensive review of oxidation and reduction reactions, problems involving 
normal and molar concentrations, combining weights and reports on other 
methods of analysis, laboratory work involving the preparation of standard 
solutions and determinations adapted as much as possible to the needs of the 
individual. Two or three meetings in the classroom each week for discussion 
of the laboratory work and reports on problems. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
U9S. 3 semester hours credit. Twenty-four actual hours of laboratory a 
week. Tuition, $18.75. (Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 

Dr. BooTH AND MiSs CLEAVELAND. 


CHEMISTRY U10.1S (u)—QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS—Condensed Course, 


This course is designed particularly for pre-medical students with the 
express purpose of acquainting them with the elements of both gravimetric 
and volumetric quantitative analysis. The student will attend the lectures 
and participate in the problem work and recitations of both Chemistry U9S 
and U10S and will perform in the laboratory the calibration of weights and 
volumetric apparatus and selected typical simple analyses of both gravimetric 
and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite, Chemistry U7S or its equivalent. 4, 
or by special arrangement, 3 semester hours credit. Twenty-four actual 
hours of laboratory a week. Tuition, $25.00. (Laboratory fee, $8.00. Break- 
age deposit, $2.00.) 

Dr. BOOTH AND MiSs CLEAVELAND. 


CHEMISTRY U11S (g)—Foop ANALYSIS. 


The quantitative analysis of cereals, milk, butter, the fats, carbohydrates 
and other foods along lines suggested in the standard works. 24 actual 
hours of laboratory work a week with occasional lectures and assigned read- 
ing. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. _(Laboratory fee, $7.00. 
Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 

Miss CLEAVELAND. 


CHEMISTRY U12S (g)—CHEMICAL MICROSCOPY. 


_ A general course involving the use of the microscope and its accessories; 
microchemical methods as applied to chemical research; industrial applica- 
tions; training in photomicrography and ultra microscopy; introduction to 
micro qualitative analysis. 

The laboratory in chemical microscopy is completely equipped with 
chemical microscopes, specially designed for this course and complete sets of 
accessories, including special equipment for microphotography, both in black 
and white and in colors, ultra-microscopy and projection drawing. Two 
lectures and 18 hours of laboratory work each week. Prerequisites, three 
half-year courses in chemistry. 8 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. 
(Laboratory fee, $7.00. Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 

Dr. BooTH. 


CHEMISTRY U18S (g)—ApDVANCED CHEMICAL MICROSCOPY. 


Continuation and completion of micro qualitative analysis. Micropho- 
tography in colors Special topics to suit the needs of individual students 
in microscopy of foods, fibres, enamels, paints, paper, technical products, rubber 
and. structural materials Prerequisite, Chemistry 12 or its equivalent in 
experience Eight to twenty-four actual hours of laboratory a week. 1 to 
3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $6.25-$18.75. (Laboratory fee, $7.00. 
Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 

Dr. BootH. 


CHEMISTRY U14S (g)—OrcANiIc ANALYSIS. 


The methods of qualitative and quantitative analysis as applied to 
Organic Chemistry. Detection of elements, groups and compounds; treat- 
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ment of mixtures; ultimate quantitative analysis; estimation of groups and 

of individual substances. Prerequisite, Chemistry 5 and 6 or their equiva- 

lent; Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis desirable, though not absolutely 

essential. Twenty-four actual hours of laboratory a week. 3 semester hours 

credit. Tuition, $18.75. (Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage re $2.00.) 
R. COYNE. 


CHEMISTRY U15S (g)—ORGANIC SYNTHESIS. 


Practice of technique peculiar to organic preparations. Dyes, drugs and 
perfumes as well as other substances of industrial interest will be prepared, 
emphasis being placed on purity and ways to obtain and determine it. Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry U5S and U6S or their equivalent. Twenty-four actual 
hours laboratory per week. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. (Lab- 
oratory fee, $12.00. Breakage deposit, $2.00.) 

Mr. COYNE. 


CHEMISTRY U17S (g)—SPECIAL CHAPTERS IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY— 
Phase A 


An intensive study of some of the important phenomena and fields of 
special interest in organic chemistry, such as tautomerism, molecular re- 
arrangements, stereochemistry and carbohydrates, organic radicals, relation 
of color to chemical constitution, dyes, terpenes, alkaloids, chlorophyll, haemo- 
globin, amino acids, polypeptides, proteins, plant pigments, organo-metallic 
derivatives. Emphasis will be placed both upon the fundamental principles 
involved and upon recent advances in these fields. Prerequisites, Chemistry 
U5S and U6S or their equivalents. One hour lecture daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

DR. JACKSON. 


Note—This course is operated on a three-year cycle. Phase B may be expected next year 
and Phase C the year following. Thus there will be no repetition of the subject matter in three 
successive summer sessions, and the student, by electing this course for three different phases, 
may secure six hours credit. 


CHEMISTRY U19S (g)—ELECTROCHEMISTRY. 


The course will consist of the experimental study of the principles of 
electrochemistry and their application to chemical industry under the follow- 
ing main topics: Study of instruments, electrochemical series, Faraday’s 
laws, electromotive force, decomposition voltage, over-voltage, current density, 
polarization and film formation; electrodeposition of metals including electro- 
plating, electrometallurg'yy and refining, electroanalysis and corrosion of 
metals; electrochemical preparation of inorganic and organic compounds, 
including study of diaphragms and types of cells; the storage battery; 
electrolysis in nonaqueous and in fused electrolytes. Comprehensive reports 
both of actual laboratory work and assigned topics required. Prerequisites, 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, organic chemistry, elementary physics. 
Limited to ten students. Twenty-four actual hours of laboratory a week 
with frequent conferences with the instructor, either individually or as a 
class, and assigned readings in the library. 38 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$18.75. (Laboratory fee, $10.00. Breakage deposit, $2.00.) ave 

R. DOOTH. 


CHEMISTRY U20S (g)—CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN CLEVELAND—Phase A 


The course consists of one class meeting a week for discussion and reports, 
and one trip a week to Cleveland industries. The excursion will require a 
whole afternoon, Cleveland is one of the largest centers of chemical industry 
in the country and practically every important chemical industry is repre- 
sented here. The following industries will be visited: (1) manufacture of 
heavy chemicals; (2) paint, varnish and allied industries; (3) silicate indus- 
tries—glass, enameling and clay products; (4) petroleum, soaps, rubber and 
food products; (5) metal industries (steel, copper, brass by electric furnace 
methods, tungsten, etc.); (6) gas manufacturing industries. Several indus- 
tries will be visited on each excursion. This course is especially recommended 
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to teachers of general science, commercial geography and high school chem- 
istry. All students in chemistry are advised to take this course. Prerequisite, 
course U1S or its equivalent. 1 semester hour credit. Tuition, $6.25. 

Dr. BOOTH AND STAFF. 


Note—This course is operated on a three year cycle. Phase C was given last year; Phase 
A will be given this year; Phase B will be given next year. Thus, there will be no repetition 
of the subject matter in three successive summer sessions, and the student, by electing this course 
for three different phases, may secure three hours credit. 


CHEMISTRY U22S (g)—ADVANCED LABORATORY PRACTICE. 


Advanced Laboratory practice in inorganic chemistry, qualitative analysis, 
quantitative analysis and applied electrochemistry for students adequately 
prepared. 1 to 3 semester hours credit. Eight to twenty-four actual hours 
laboratory per week, Tuition, $6.25-$18.75. (Laboratory fee, $8.00. Break- 
age deposit, $2.00.) 

Dr. BootH, Mr. HAYES AND Miss CLEAVELAND. 


CHEMISTRY U23S (g)—GuLAss-BLOWING AND APPARATUS BUILDING. 


The more simple operations of glass-blowing to meet the needs of high 
school teachers in physics and chemistry as well as those undertaking chemical 
research. 1 to 4 semester hours credit. Tuition, $6.25-$25.00. (Laboratory 


fee, $7.00.) Miss CLEAVELAND. 


CHEMISTRY U24S (g)—RESEARCH. 


In physical, inorganic and organic chemistry for students adequately 
prepared, The laboratory offers special facilities for work with gases, their 
preparation, purification and measurement of certain of their physical con- 
stants; for work in applied electrochemistry, organic chemistry and in chem- 
ical microscopy. 1 to 4 semester hours credit. Tuition, $6.25-$25.00. (Lab- 
oratory fee, $8.00. Breakage fee, $2.00.) 

Dr. BooTH AND DR. JACKSON. 


LABORATORY FACILITIES: The Morley Chemical Laboratory is a modern 
three-story fireproof building of brick and concrete and is unusually cool and 
pleasant for summer study. It is excellently equipped for both undergrad- 
uate and graduate study and research, and houses a large and complete 
chemical library available at all sessions. 


SUGGESTED COURSE COMBINATION: Courses U17S and U20S are so sched- 
uled as not to conflict with each other or with any other courses in chemistry. 
Thus it is possible to arrange a number of combinations of chemistry courses. 
U17S and U20S together give three credit hours and, therefore, when taken 
with courses, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 19, 22 or 24 give a well-balanced 
and complete schedule of 6 credit hours. Exceptionally good students may 
be permitted to take U5S and U6S simultaneously, but no credit will be given 
for U6S unless the student successfully completes U5S. A student who is 
repeating U6S may be permitted to take U17S and U208S also. 


CIVICS. 
(See Division of History.) 
DIVISION OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
GREEK U2S (u)—ELEMENTARY GREEK. 


This course is intended as a continuation of that offered in the summer 
of 1924. Beginning with a rapid review of the work covered at that time, the 
course will aim to give a’ working knowledge of the language as a basis for 
further study. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. REBBIT. 
LATIN U5S (g)—CIcEROo. 


A course intended primarily for Latin teachers who desire practice in the 
art of reading Latin rather than translating it. In connection with the read- 


ing of the text, simple questions in Latin will be asked on the subject matter. 
Particular emphasis will be laid on the proper choice of questions for use in 
the classroom, and also on the form in which these questions should be put. 
Selections from the works of Cicero will be read. One of the orations usually 
studied in secondary schools will be included if it is desired. 1 hour daily. 2 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. REBBIT. 


LATIN U17S (g)—ROMAN HIsrTory. 


A general survey of the political, economic, social, and literary life of 
Ancient Rome. The results of the most recent archaeological investigations 
will be presented and discussed. The course aims to furnish a background for 
teachers of the Latin language. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tui- 
tion, $12.50. 

Dr. REBBIT. 


DIVISION OF COMMERCE. 


(See Economics, Division of Economics.) 
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DRAMATIZATION. 


In connection with the work in English and History in all the grades of 
the School of Observation, emphasis will be placed upon the educational sig- 
nificance of dramatization and pageantry. There will be dramatization in 
every classroom, and the teachers of the several grades and classes will con- 
tribute something to the preparation which the summer school will make for 
public presentation in the auditorium or on the campus. 


DIVISION OF ECONOMICS. 
ECONOMICS U11-12S (u)—PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 


This course covers the field of economics with a view to meeting the needs 
of students who desire a general knowledge of the subject. It includes a 
consideration of the fundamental features in the existing economic system, 
the production and consumption of wealth, business organization, value, mon- 
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opoly, money and banking, protection and free trade, rent, wages, interest, 
profits, transportation, taxation, public expenditures, and kindred topics. 2 
hours daily. 4 semester hours credit. Tuition, $25.00. aa 

R. JAMES. 


ECONOMICS U19S (u)—RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


The growth and character of the railroad business, its organization and 
finances, theories of rate-making, and the economic and public relations of 
common carriers. Considerable attention is paid to the operation of the 
American railroads by the government during the war, and the reconstruc- 
tion policies following that period. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. WEISMAN. 


ECONOMICS U25S (u)—COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


The purpose of this course is to show the services which are rendered 
by the distributing agents in finding a market for the producers’ product and 
in supplying the demands of consumers. A description and analysis of market- 
ing methods by which raw materials and manufactured products are distrib- 
uted through the commission houses, jobbers, wholesalers and retailers. A 
discussion of the present price policies of department stores, chain stores, 
economy stores, and “regular” retailer, from the point of view of the con- 
sumer; modern co-operative movements. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $12.50. ; 

Dr. JAMES. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION. 
EDUCATION S6S (u)—HIstTory oF EDUCATION. 


The History of Education will be treated as the story of the development 
of present-day practice in education from its origin in the beginnings of civ- 
lization. The school will be studied in its organic relation to the other institu- 
tions of society. The following larger divisions of the subject will be con- 
sidered: the roots of modern civilization, reaching back to the Greeks and 
Romans; the formalism of the Middle Ages; the awakening of the individual 
to a sense of his real worthiness at the time of the Renaissance; the effort 
of the present time to help the individual toward achievement of his own 
proper destiny through the agency of the school in intelligent cooperation with 
the other social institutions. The major portion of the course will deal with 
res education. 1% hours daily. 38 semester hours credit. Tuition, $15.00- 


Dr. HARAP. 


EDUCATION S9S (u)—PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. 


The purpose of this course is to study, analyze, and apply the funda- 
mental principles underlying the teaching process in the elementary grades. 
The approach will be made from the standpoint of the child, and a considera- 
tion of his characteristics, interests and problems in learning will form the 
basis of the discussion, in the earlier part of the course. Some of the topics 
that will be considered later are: factors that condition effective teaching; 
recent changes in classroom ideals and technique, types of lessons, i. e., appre- 
ciation, drill, information, reasoning, etc.; lesson plans; the assignment; the 
study period; the socialized recitation and projects. The teaching experience 
of the members of the class, and the observation of demonstration lessons in 
the Observation School will be utilized in an endeavor to make the class dis- 
cussions of the utmost practical value. 1 to 2 hours daily. 3 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $15.00-$18.75. 


Mr. Hupson. 
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EDUCATION U10S (g)—PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


This course aims to serve as an introduction to, or a review of, the every 
day teaching problems and opportunities confronting the teacher in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. The reading required will be selected from a num- 
ber of standard books in this field, and visits to demonstration classes will 
be required on occasion. This course meets the requirements for the Ohio 
State High School certificate. Section A—undergraduates only. Section B— 
graduates only. 1 to 2 hours daily. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. 

Dr. ROBINSON. 


EDUCATION S811S—(g)—CuRRICULUM MAKING. 


The primary purpose of this course is to help the student to make, revise, 
and evaluate curricula for the several school periods, and in the several 
major school subjects. The course includes an analysis of the methods of 
curriculum construction proposed by Bonser, Bobbitt, Charters, Snedden, Rugg 
and Meriam; a review of the most important projects in curriculum making as 
presented in Charters’ “Curriculum Construction” and elsewhere; and, finally, 
an attempt to discover a new set of working principles to guide the student 
in curriculum research which he may wish to undertake later. Students may, 
if they wish, undertake an actual project in curriculum research. Such stu- 
dents may arrange for individual conferences. 

Dr. HARAP. 


EDUCATION S12S (u)—ScCHOOL AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES. 


This course, designed for teachers of elementary grades, aims (1) to 
organize the principles of school and classroom management as dependent upon 
the social nature of the school in itself and the relation of the school to 
society, and (2) to present the practical application of these principles to the 
solution of the common problems of the elementary teachers. The work of 
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the course will deal with the nature of society, the child, and the school; the 
use of the course of study; the various types of school and classroom organi- 
zation; promotion; the rating of ability and intelligence in its relation to 
school management; the administration of schoolroom routine; constructive 
government; the socialized recitation and the socialized school; significance of 
the motives, incentives, and ideals; specific contacts of the school with society; 
the teacher’s professional privileges and duties. The course will be developed 
through class discussion based upon the teaching experience of the members 
of the class and the observation of demonstration lessons in the Observation 
School; the class will make use of a textbook and will be assigned to report 
on special topics. 1 to 2 hours daily. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$15.00-$18.75. 
Mr. HupDsoNn. 


EDUCATION U14S (g)—ScHoot ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


A study of the problems of school administration and classroom manage- 
ment in so far as they concern the teacher. The work of the class will follow 
the outline of Edmonson’s Problems in Secondary Education, although a 
number of other texts in the field of Secondary Education will also be used. 
This course meets the requirements for the Ohio State High School Certificate. 
Section A—undergraduates only. Section B—graduates only. 1 hour daily. 
2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. COouuieEr. 


EDUCATION 8738S (g)—INTRODUCTION TO CURRENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 


For college graduates and those undergraduates who have had a satis- 
factory grounding in psychology and in the elements of educational measure- 
ments. Some of the more important problems in present-day education will 
be considered from the standpoint of the light cast upon them by scientific 
inquiry and investigation. Current educational literature related to the prob- 
lems under consideration will be reviewed, and reports made thereon by stu- 
dents. Prominent aims of the course will be the development of a scientific 
viewpoint in the investigation of educational problems, and the acquisition of 
skill in critical analysis and interpretation of the experimental evidence avail- 
able. Technique of measurement and statistical treatment of data will be 
taken up incidentally as needed in connection with the analysis of scientific 
articles. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Dr. SIMPSON. 


EDUCATION S75S (u)—PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


The course will attempt to organize a philosophy which should be helpful 
in planning an education which will meet every aspect of human need through 
caring for the whole nature of the individual. It will deal with education as 
the process of socialization and will relate to the daily problems of the school 
and sogiety. As concretely and fully as the time will permit, the following 
topics will be considered: instinctive and intelligent control of experience; 
the reciprocal relation of the individual and the social whole; the elements of 
authority, indoctrination, discussion, and individual freedom in the process of 
socialization, nature of progress and conservation; the control of society by 
education; the control of education by society; significance of biology, soci- 
ology, psychology, ethics, esthetics, and religion in a philosophy of education; 
the subject matter, method, and administration of education with reference to 
the purpose of education; the curriculum as the expression and application of 
a philosophy of education. The work of the class will include group study and 
classroom discussion of the problems of the course, together with readings, 
and reports. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.59. — 

Mr. BLACK. 


EDUCATION S76S (u)—EDUCATION AND CONDUCT. 


This course is planned to be helpful to those interested in moral training 
in the home, the school, and the church; it will be non-technical and practical 
in character, so far as it is possible to make it, but will seek to discover a 
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sensible moral platform which is in keeping with the ideals of democracy. 
The topics to be considered will include the following: origin of conduct in 
instinct; modification of conduct through intelligent deliberation; the social 
significance of the emotions; training the imagination; conservation of con- 
duct in habit; origin of ideals and general attitudes; analysis of the general 
problems of conduct; comparison of the present moral situation in the United 
States with the situation in other countries; relation of the home, school, 
church, business, and the state to the moral life; historical methods of moral 
training; the new science of moral education and its methods. Members of the 
class will make use of the demonstration school for observation and will work 
in groups according to their several interests. The outcome of the term’s 
work will be a collection and organization of specific concrete material which 
it is hoped can be used in giving moral training to the particular grades and 
groups of children in which the students are individually interested. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 
Mr. BLAck. 


EDUCATION U78S (g)—THE GUIDANCE OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Study and discussion of selected problems in the organization, administra- 
tion, and supervision of (1) student participation in school government, (2) 
clubs and other extracurricular activities, (3) the home-room period as the 
unit of educational and civic guidance. The course will be conducted as a semi- 
nar, and is intended primarily for present or prospective administrative 
officers, directors or advisers of student activities, and home-room teachers. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

. Mr. COLLIER. 


EDUCATION U79S (g)—SEMINAR IN EDUCATION. 


This course is limited to graduate students only who have not less than 

6 semester hours graduate credit in Education. Each member of the group 

is required to present a problem for investigation, to confer at stated intervals 

with the instructor and to present final written report of his study suitable 
for publication. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 
Dr. ROBINSON AND DR. HARAP. 


EMBRYOLOGY. 
(See Biology U8S, page 39, under Division of Biology.) 
DIVISION OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH U1S (u)—ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A course covering the same ground as Freshman English. A thorough 
training in the forms of composition with ample written work. Weekly con- 
ferences with instructor. Text: Thomas, Manchester and Scott, Composition 
for College Students. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. ADLER. 
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ENGLISH S10S (u)—Survry oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The aim of this course is to give historical perspective in the field of 
English literature. Class studies of literature representative of successive 
periods are supplemented by individual reports of relevant critical, biographi- 
eal, and historical data. A study of each selection is made to reveal both 
those fundamental literary qualities which have made it live and also those 
more ephemeral characteristics which mark it as a product of a certain period 
of English history. Texts: Newcomer and Andrew, Twelve Centuries of 
English Poetry and Prose; Reynolds and Greeve, The Facts and Backgrounds 
of Literature. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. BRown. 


ENGLISH U11S (u)—SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A study of the most representative literary contributions of America, both 
prose and poetry. The social and historical significance of the works read as 
an expression of the New-World conception of democracy will receive atten- 
tion. Beginning with the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, the development 
of American literary history will be traced through the nineteenth century. 
The constant attempt at independence and originality will be emphasized. 
Contemporary literature will receive some attention. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. GRAHAM. 


ENGLISH U14S (g)—THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. 


Reading of the best of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats; lectures on the Romantic Movement in relation to the poetry of these 
men; social and political backgrounds; interpretation of their poetry in the 
light of our day. Text: Page’s British Poets and the Nineteenth Century, 
Part I. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. GRAHAM. 


ENGLISH U15S (g)—MoperRN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETS. 


Reading and interpretation of Masefield, Gibson, Hodgson, Binyon, Hardy, 
Watson, Yeats, Brooke, Drinkwater, De la Mare and other contemporary 
English poets as well as Amy Lowell, Lindsay, Robinson, Frost, Masters, 
Sandburg, “H. D.,” Harriet Munroe, Sara Teasdale and other modern Ameri- 
cans. Poetry of the great war will be given special attention with emphasis 
on the work of Brooke, Kilmer, Seeger, McRae, Wilfred Owen, Graves and 
Nichols. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. ADLER. 


ENGILSH U20S (g)—SHAKESPEARE. 


__ The reading and study of ten representative plays of Shakespeare: 
Richard III, Romeo and Juliet, the Merchant of Venice, I Henry IV, Twelfth 
Night, Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Winter’s Tale, Tempest. A consideration 
of Shakespeare’s sources and the technique of the Elizabethan drama. Atten- 
tion will also be given to the theatrical conditions of Shakespeare’s time, the 
stage and the acting companies. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. WHITE. 


ENGLISH U21S (g)—Moprrn BriTISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA. 


This course will begin with Ibsen and the dramatic influences which 
emanated from him, but it will be concerned primarily with the most repre- 
sentative British and American dramatists of the last thirty odd years. 
Among the British playwrights Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Shaw, Barrie, Gals- 
worthy, Barker, Synge and Maugham; and among the Americans, Fitch, 
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Moody, Thomas, MacKaye, Walter, Sheldon and O’Neill will be studied. The 
work of the course will center around the reading and discussion of plays, but 
some attention. will be paid also to the playwright’s problems of dramatic 
technique and the changing conditions of dramatic production. 1 hour daily. 
2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. WHITE. 


ENGLISH U22S (g)—THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


A study of the history and technique of the novel as a literary form, and 
an appreciation of its value as an artistic expression of life. The social and 
historical significance of individual novels as interpretations and exponents of 
the different periods of their composition will be emphasized. Beginning with 
Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur in the fifteenth century and following through 
the nineteenth century, various species of the novel will be read: The roman- 
tic, the psychological, the didactic, the picaresque and others. The contem- 
porary novelists will receive some attention. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. ADLER. 


ENGLISH U24S (u)—THE SHORT STORY. 


The course will be primarily a study of the technique of the short story— 
the fundamental features of the type; the parts played by plot, setting, the 
characterization; the variety of themes; the selection of material and kindred 
subjects. The elements of technique will be studied by means of representative 
short story masterpieces from the works of such men as Poe, Hawthorne, 
Balzac, Maupassant, Stevenson, Kipling, O. Henry, as well as the best present- 
day writers. Occasional attempts at short-story writing will be made by 
members of the class. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. WHITE. 


Second Grade Silent Reading 
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ENGLISH U26S (u)—THE AGE OF TENNYSON. 


A study of English literature during the lifetime of Tennyson. The read- 
ing of Tennyson, Dante, Gabriel Rosetti and Christina Rosetti, Morris, Swin- 
burne, Arnold and Clough. The work of Browning is not included. Page’s 
British Poets of the 19th Century, part Il. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 


credit. Tuition, $12.50. 
Dr. GRAHAM. 


ENGLISH S32S (u)—PRIMARY READING. 


This course will include a survey of the good points of many of the new 
methods and texts in Primary Reading. Suggestions for Pre-primer work. 
Study of essential points in the preparation of a good reading lesson. Study 
reading, Silent reading and Oral reading. Diagnosis of causes of poor read- 
ing with suggestions for remedial work for strengthening retarded readers. 
Story-telling, language and phonics will be included in so far as they correlate 
with reading. Attendance upon demonstration lessons is required. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss DETRAZ. 


ENGLISH S383S (u)—THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


This course is designed for teachers who wish to study the practical appli- 
cation of the “project method” in the teaching of English. It considers the 
possibilities of growth in the mastery of the language through purposive 
activities. To this end, a study is made of the interests of children in these 
grades in order that teachers may select suitable subjects for oral and written 
compositions. Projects which have led children of these ages in different parts 
of this country to want to speak, and read, and write are discussed in detail. 
Emphasis is given to the relation of the project method to the mastery of skill 
in spelling, in punctuation, and in the use of the sentence. The language 
needs of pupils of these grades are considered, and minimum requirements in 
oral and written composition are discussed. Observation. 1 hour daily. 2 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss LALuty. 


Pee S34S (u)—THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
CHOOL. 


The aim of the course is to meet the needs of the teacher of English in 
the Junior High School. The literature for these grades is surveyed with 
emphasis upon the selections listed in the Cleveland Course of Study in 
English. Principles governing the selection of literary material for these 


Dramatization in the Intermediate Grades 
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grades, and methods of its presentation are considered. Attention is given 
to ways of stimulating and guiding pupils’ interest in books and magazines 
through dramatization, reading clubs, and story telling. As a basis for the 
study of methods and ‘materials employed in teaching’ speech and writing, a 

study is made of the capacities, interests, and needs of Junior High School 
pupils. Emphasis is given to a detailed discussion of activities which have 
led pupils of these grades to gain skill in reading, speaking, and writing in 
life situations. The writing and presentation of simple plays based on stories 
from literature and history, and the school assembly as an opportunity for 
improvement in speech and writing will be given special attention. A study is 
made throughout the session of the oral and written composition of a particu- 
lar group in the School of Observation. Observation required. 1 hour daily. 


2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 
Miss LALLY. 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES: Frequent demonstration lessons will be given 
in the School of Observation in connection with each of the methods courses. 
The work in grades 1, 2 and 3 will be under the direct supervision of Miss 
Detraz and grades 4 to 8 inclusive under the direct supervision of Miss Lally. 


ENGLISH U40S (u)—PusBLic SPEAKING. 


This course is intended for students who wish to improve their ability in 
meeting the demands of public speaking as well as for those who teach debat- 
ing, extempore speaking and similar forms of oral English. It will aim to 
develop skill in judging the needs of a speech occasion and in presenting one’s 
ideas to an audience effectively. The relation of speaker and listener will be 
studied from the psychological standpoint. Attention will be given to the 
material of speech making, its selection and its organization into the most 
effective order to gain definite ends. Rhetorical principles will be studied for 
the development of an adaptable and effective oral English style. Improved 
voice quality, vocal power and flexibility will be sought through drills in 
technique and through ‘critical attention to the voice as used in speeches. 
Work will also be directed toward expressive action and pleasing and effective 
platform conduct. Most of the speeches will be of the extempore form, pre- 
pared by the outline method before delivery. The course seeks to give the 
student a maximum of speaking practice with discussions and criticism. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. Woopwarb. 


ENGLISH U41S (u)—OrAL INTERPRETATION. 


This course is intended for those who wish to interpret literary selections 
both poetic and dramatic by means of the application of the principles of 
natural, expressive oral reading. Ability to read well will be sought through 
clear thinking, lively imagination and active emotion directed toward com- 
municating thought and feeling to others. Through careful analysis, cer- 
tainty of understanding will be first sought. Then, stimulated by the experi- 
ences and thought recorded by others, the reader will be called upon to broaden 
his powers of expression and use them with sympathetic adjustment. Some 
memory work will be required in addition to much reading. Due attention 
will be given to the technique of voice production, from the management of 
breath to the formation of tone into words. The mechanical processes involved 
will be pointed out and practice directed toward their proper adjustment. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. Woopwarb. 


ENGLISH S438S (u)—GRAMMAR FOR TEACHERS. 


This course aims both to lay the basis for confident self-correction in the 
use of English and also to clarify problems arising in the teaching: of gram- 
mar through a fundamental study of the principles of inflection and con- 
struction. It is, however, a frankly technical study, emphasizing content 
rather than pedagogy. A comparison is made of modern school grammars 
with the purpose of giving the teacher resource in dealing with the problem of 
variant terminology in expressing the same language facts. Discussion of 
mooted questions of classification and usage develops a less dogmatic attitude 
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on the part of the teacher of grammar. Idioms are explained by reference to 
their development. Although much is presented and discussed which has no 
place in the upper grades or in junior high school, the viewpoint of the course 
is practical. The actual problems of the teacher of grammar are steadily 
kept in mind. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. Brown. 
ENGLISH U48S (u)—PLAY PRODUCTION: COACHING AND STAGING OF PLAYS. 


This course is given for those who have been coaching plays in the schools, 
or who wish to coach plays in the future, and for those who desire a more 
intimate knowledge of dramatics, and training in dramatic interpretation. 
The following subjects are discussed in class: the organization of a dramatic 
group, selection of plays, basic principles of acting and the interpretation of 
parts, methods of selecting casts and rehearsing plays, the problems of set- 
ting the stage, scene building, stage lighting, costuming and make-up. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. LEATHEM. 


ENGLISH 8498 (g)—BROWNING, THE RING AND THE Book. 


The purpose of this course is to develop power of insight and interpreta- 
tion through the study of this complex and somewhat difficult masterpiece. 
The poem will be studied from outline. Much of it will be read in class. 
Biography and historical background will be utilized in so far as it enhances 
appreciation of the poem. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 


$10.00-$12.50. 
Mr. Brown. 


ENGLISH U50S (u)—ARGUMENTATION. 


The content of this course is the theory of argumentation and debate, 
and the application of the logical processes. Study of analysis, briefing, and 
evidence; writing of briefs and arguments; critical reading of specimens of 
various argumentative forms. Some consideration is given the aims and tac- 
tics, the teaching problems of formal debate. Text: Argumentation and 
Debate, O’Neill, Laycock, and Scales. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 


Tuition, $12.50. 
Mr. WooDWARD. 


FRENCH. 


(See Division of Romance Languages and Literatures, page 70.) 


GAMES. 


Games will be emphasized in the kindergarten and in all the grades of 
the School of Observation, both indoor games and supervised playground 
activities. There will be an interval for play at the close of. each morning 
hour in the School of Observation. The outdoor sports and playground activi- 
ties during these intermissions will take place in Wade Park near the School 
of Observation and will be under the supervision of Miss Schlager and Miss 
PE uOTLD and their students. See also Division of Health and Recreation, 
page 58. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. 


(See General Science I, under Division of Biology.) 


DIVISION OF GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY S1S (u)—PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


A content course for teachers of the 3rd to 6th grades, inclusive. This 
is an introductory or basic course for teachers of elementary geography. It 
presents a clear view of modern elementary geography. The subject matter 
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Visual Aids in the Study of Geography 


of this course covers the essentials as outlined for the elementary school. The 
relationship between life and geographic controls will be traced and con- 
cretely illustrated. Some of the topics emphasized are: Simple weather obser- 
vations, local geography, geographical stories for beginners, peoples of the 
world in relation to their environment, approach to continent study, industry 
as the key to a region, elements of physical geography necessary to show 
relationships between man and the earth, the collection of pictures, raw mate- 
rial, maps and charts that will aid in making clear interpretations of various 
regions. Class meetings, quizzes and general discussions. 1 hour daily. 2 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Miss MATCHETT. 


GEOGRAPHY S5S (g)—REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Regional studies of the United States. A systematic consideration of the 
physical regions of this country and a full consideration of selected regions 
such as the Prairie Plains, the Rocky Mountains, the New England Highland, 
the Coastal Plains, the Great Plains, etc. Each region includes a complete 
geographic unit. Man’s adjustment to the physical features of his environ- 
ment is traced for each region. Emphasis is given to the relation of the 
industries to the geographical influences. The major industries of the United 
States are considered when the industrial regions are studied. Important 
principles of physical and industrial geography are applied in the regional 
studies. Special attention will be given to the use of illustrative materials in 
films, lantern slides, charts and maps. Class discussions. 1 hour daily. 2 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Miss MATCHETT. 


GEOGRAPHY S8S (g)—THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


Geographical factors which make Europe the leading continent, the influ- 
ences in the distribution of its peoples in the growth of its important cities, 
and the use of the differnet resources. The boundary questions, industrial 
problems and commerce as related to the geographical influences of European 
commerce. 


Europe’s commercial control of the world. Special studies of Imperial 
Britain, the New France, the German people, the Rhine and the Ruhr, Russia’s 
problems, Belgium as a European focus, Spain’s climate, Italy’s poverty, the 
New Palestine, the Scandinavian countries, Present Austria, the New Poland, 
Switzerland’s mountains, the progress of Czecho-Slovakia, the Balkan coun- 
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tries, the importance of Constantinople and the Mediterranean countries. The 
geographical factors that influence the people of each country. Illustrated 
lectures, class exercises, and assigned readings. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 


hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 
Mr. GREGORY. 


GEOGRAPHY S9S (g)—-THE GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


A regional and industrial study of South America. A discussion of the 
fundamental geography of the larger countries with which the United States 
has important trade relationships. A full consideration of the modern geo- 
graphical problems of Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Argentina. The industrial 
development as related to the raw materials and geographical factors. The 
occupations, products, and the trade of the Latin American countries as de- 
pendent upon geographical influences. The importance in world trade of 
coffee, nitrate, Argentina wheat and beef. The effect of the Panama Canal 
upon the Latin American countries. References, readings, quizzes and class 
discussions. Attention is given to such practical illustrative material as maps, 
pictures, charts, diagrams, and raw materials. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss MATCHETT. 


GEOGRAPHY S15S (g)—INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND. 


This course is arranged for teachers who desire to obtain first-hand in- 
formation of the great industries of a large city. This course gives the 
teacher abundant opportunity for close contact with industries, by field trips 
to the mill or plant. A first-hand knowledge will be sought of each industry, 
as follows: (a) Site of industry; (b) Raw materials consumed, their source, 
value and influence; (c) Tools and machines used; (d) Power, its source and 
part in this industry; (e) Labor, kinds, number employed, skill, pay and train- 
ing; (f) Processes simply outlined; (g) Products, number, value, preparation 
for market; (h) Markets, local, domestic and foreign; (i) Social conditions; 
(j) Training and education required; (k) Geographical and economic prin- 
ciples illustrated. 


Each industry will be studied from an outline supplied the class which 
emphasizes its essential features and problems. This course gives teachers of 
Vocational Guidance, Manual Arts and Industrial Geography an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the practical aspects of modern industry. These field 
studies provide essential material for Junior High School Geography and for 
Industrial and Commercial Geography of the Senior High School. The course 
consists of twenty-four field trips to the typical industries and six class meet- 
ings at the School of Education. A complete list of the industrial trips and 
further information will be furnished on application. 3 hours daily. 4 semes- 
ter hours credit. 1:00-4:00 P. M. Tuition, $20.00-$25.00. 


Mr. GREGORY AND MRS. JACOBER. 


GEOGRAPHY S35S (g)—CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Problems in the teaching of geography will be presented in daily confer- 
ences. The new geography curriculum for the Cleveland Schools will be the 
basis for discussion and demonstration. Subject-matter and methods for each 
grade will be presented from two points of view, i. e., adjustment of subject- 
matter to pupils, and the efficiency of various methods. Special demonstra- 
tion lessons will be given daily. Each demonstration lesson will be a unit 
taken from the new geography curriculum for Cleveland. Miss Helen Brett 
will be the demonstrator and at each conference will present a brief on the 
lesson of the day. 


Professor Mendel Branom of St. Louis Teachers’ College, and author of 
the Teaching of Geography will give four lectures upon problems in geography 
teaching. Miss Rose Clark, Wesleyan University, University Place, Nebraska, 
and author of “Units in Geography,” will lecture upon a new method of geogra- 
phy presentation. Miss Lillian Walker, of the geography department of the 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y., will lecture on the teaching of essentials 
in geograpily. 
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Some topics to be considered are as follows: 

The new curriculum in Geography as to basic principles and its purpose. 
The relations of geography and history. The unit of instruction and new 
methods of presentation. The use of the problem method, the socialized reci- 
tation, class activities, types and other methods. The use of maps and their 
aid in instruction. An evaluation of the various geographical text books. 
Materials for geographical picture study for different grades. Concrete 
material from general physical geography: The seasons, the weather, winds, 
the soil, rivers, mountains, and glaciers. Geographical books for references, 
an approved list for a small library. Cleveland’s geography, sources of ma- 
terials. Type studies of people, Eskimos, Japanese, etc., methods and mate- 
rials.. Field lessons and objective materials. Tests and testing in elementary 
scheel geography. 

The experimental work of teachers who have taught the new Cleveland 
geography curriculum for one semester will be presented to the conference for 
discussion. Each report will be accompanied by exhibits of the work accom- 
plished and the materials used in activities. 

Special lessons will be given to illustrate the use of visual material for 
class activities in geography. Pictures, lanterns, slides, films, raw materials, 
charts and special maps will be organized to aid the pupils in getting the 
geographical spirit and information. The following films will be used: Nanook 
of the North, Iron and Steel, and other subjects. 

Lectures, reports of observation lessons, assigned readings, and exercises 
with visual materials. 

1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. GREGORY, 


DIVISION OF GEOLOGY. 


GEOLOGY U5S (u)—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


The rock composition of the earth. The forces at work on its surface 
such as weathering, streams, glaciers, with their effects in the formation of 
soil, hills, and valleys, etc. Examples of the influence of these features on 
peoples, their habits and history. Five classes weekly, lecture, laboratory, 
and field trips. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at 11:00;. Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, $18.75. 
(Laboratory fee, $1.00.) 

Mr. ALLEN. 


GEOLOGY U11S (u)—ELEMENTARY ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The rock composition of the earth with such considerations of the forces 
operative within its outer zone or on its surface as are necessary to under- 
stand the mode of occurrence, method of formation and distribution in the 
United States of the following rock products of economic value: coal, oil and 
gas, clay, salt, building materials, and the commoner metals. Prerequisite: 
one full year of Chemistry, high school or college. Lectures daily at 8:00 and 
a full day’s field trip on Saturday. 38 semester hours credit as a laboratory 
course. Tuition, $18.75. (Laboratory fee, $1.00.) Wine Ate 


DIVISION OF HEALTH AND RECREATION. 
HYGIENE S1S (u)—THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER. 


A lecture-conference course designed to maintain and improve the health 
of the individual; consideration of the laws of physiology underlying the main- 
tenance of good health with numerous practical applications. Especial em- 
phasis on health habits, regimen, posture, deep breathing, nutrition, foods, 
teeth, eating habits, well balanced meals, bathing, clothing, recreation, fatigue, 
sleep, pain, play, etc.; nervous manifestation, fear, and worry. External 
factors affecting health—fresh air, humidity, sunshine, pure water, seasons, 
ete. Occupational and local diseases. Development of surplus nervous energy. 
Lectures, conferences, assigned readings, reports. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mrs. BALLARD. 
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HYGIENE S2S (u)—THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. 


The aim of this course is to show what can be done to benefit the health 
of the child during his school life. Consideration is given to the physical 
basis of education; the factors influencing growth; differences between chil- 
dren and adults; significance of the physiological, chronological, anatomical 
and social ages of the child; disorders of growth; malnutrition; tuberculosis; 
ventilation; teeth; hygiene of nose, throat; defects of eye and ear; headaches; 
mental hygiene; speech defects; sleep; and evil effects that may be overcome. 
Lectures, conferences, demonstrations and reports. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mrs. BALLARD. 


HYGIENE S10S (u)—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NUTRITION. 


This course will deal with the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
problem of malnutrition, and with the application of the theory of nutrition 
work to the problems which nutrition teachers find in actual work with chil- 
dren and their parents. The course is especially designed to enable the 
teacher to recognize the malnourished child; to teach the method and treat- 
ment for improving his condition; to instruct in the method of keeping the 
well child well. It also aims to make a personal application of the methods 
for improving the nutrition of adults, and if desired, special attention and 
advice for any student enrolled in the course. The topics considered include: 
“The Identification of the Malnourished Child,” “Causes and Effects of Mal- 
nutrition,’ “Remedial Treatment,” ‘Foods and Their Value,” “Food Habits,” 
“Health Habits,” “Overfatigue,” “How to Keep Fit at Forty,’ “Overweight,” 
“What It Means to be Well.” 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 


$10.00-$12.50. | Miss MacNas. 


HYGIENE §820S (u)—HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


A lecture-conference course designed to cover in some detail the considera- 
tions involved in the development of an efficient program of health education 
in the public schools. The course is intended for those either directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with the health of school children, the detection of the pupil 
of imperfect health, and proper disposition of those not in normal health. 
Lectures and conferences on physical measurements, diet and growth, mouth 
hygiene, eye, ear, nose, and throat, etc., by specialists in each of these fields. 
1 lecture hour and 1 conference hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 


$10.00-$12.50. Mr. Rowe (in charge). 


Folk Dancing in the School of Observation 
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RECREATION S5S (a)—INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH FOLK DANCING. 


The aim of this course is to make a study of the value of the folk dance 
as providing a rich field for habit formation. In order to accomplish this 
aim, the course concerns itself with (1) the theory and practice of rhythm 
in dancing, (2) a comprehensive study of the English Country dance as a 
type, (3) the history of dancing in all countries, (4) a careful study of the 
place of folk dancing in the education of children. In addition to the regular 
class period, demonstration lessons with groups of children will be held daily 
in the class rooms of the School of Observation. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

' Miss WHITWORTH. 


RECREATION S6S (a)—ADVANCED ENGLISH FOLK DANCING. 


This course is a continuation of S5S and depends for its initial stimulus 
upon the background acquired through that course. Its advance over S5S is 
secured through (1) practice in interpreting from the notations the more 
complicated English Country Dances, (2) a careful study of the theory and 
practice of the Morris dance, (3) study of the relationship of the Morris 
Dance, Sword Dance and Mumming Play. In addition to the regular class 
period, demonstration lessons with groups of children will be held daily in the 
class rooms of the School of Observation. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss WHITWORTH. 


RECREATION S11S (a)—LEADERSHIP IN GAMES AND FOLK DANCES. 


This is a practical course in Games, Folk Dances and other forms of 
Recreation. The games are carefully selected and graded, progressing from 
the simple to the more difficult group and team games. The student is taught 
the rules of the games and is given the opportunity of conducting classes in 
the elementary grades of the Observation School. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss SCHLAGER. 


RECREATION S12S (a)—THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


This course seeks to give the theory underlying for instruction in Physical 
Education some practice in the forms used. The course will include the fol- 
lowing topics: general principles; control and class management, methods and 
technique, formations, gymnastic commands. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss SCHLAGER. 


OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATION.—The opportunities for observation 
and demonstration work in Cleveland are unusual. There will be a large 
number of playgrounds open during the time of the summer session which 
will cover all types of neighborhoods. Thus there will be playgrounds in very 
congested districts and playgrounds in residence communities like Lakewood. 
There will be city park playgrounds and school playgrounds, playgrounds 
which have been in operation for years, and those which have opened this 
year for the first time. In eight or nine of the social settlements, there will 
be opportunities to observe the special fresh air work and summer camp 
activities of these agencies. The growing Metropolitan Park system, with its 
twelve to fourteen hundred acres in an outer belt, shows the beginning of an 
outer park system to supplement the excellent inner park system which the 
city already possesses. Cleveland has one of the best conducted commercial 
recreation beaches in the country, which offers opportunity for observing this 
type of work. 


DIVISION OF HISTORY. 


HISTORY S3S (u)—EUROPEAN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


This course is especially planned for those interested in the course of 
study in history in the upper elementary grades. It aims to present the larger 
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lines of influence in European History, which preceded the discovery of 
America with particular reference to materials of instruction in intermediate 
grades. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


INSTRUCTOR TO BE APPOINTED. 


HISTORY S7S (g)—EUROPE SINCE 1870. 


The objective of this course is a clearer understanding of the world today. 
Greatest emphasis will be placed upon the events which led to the World War 
and upon the results of the war. Text: Seymour, Diplomatic Background of 
the War. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. Martz. 


HISTORY U12S (g)—UNiTED STATES HISTORY—COLONIAL PERIOD. 


After a brief treatment of the European background and the period of 
discovery and exploration, the emphasis in this course will be upon the trans- 
planting of European culture and institutions in the region that later came 
to be the United States. Colonial institutions will be reviewed as the back- 
ground for the development of the American nation. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit.. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. MEYER. 


HISTORY U13S (u)—HIstTory oF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1760 To 1830. 


This course is to give the student a general knowledge of the field. A 
study of conditions in 1760 which will be followed by the Revolution, the 
period of constitution making in states and nation, the organization of the 
new government under the constitution, the development of the party system, 
constitutional questions, expansion, tariff and similar problems to the Jack- 
sonian era. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. MEYER. 


HISTORY U15S (u)—HISToRY OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. 


Emphasis in the course will be placed upon the Revolution in Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture, and Industry with its social and political consequences. Not 
open to graduate students. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$12.50. 

Dr. BENTON. 


Socialized Work in History 


a Te 


HISTORY S16S (u)—HistTory or LATIN AMERICA. 


The course aims to present the salient facts in the development of the 
Latin American republics. Beginning with the expansion of Spain and Portu- 
gal, the central theme will follow rapidly the stages of colonial development, 
the wars of independence and the evolution of types of Hispanic American 
nations, reserving for more detailed and careful consideration recent and 
contemporary cultural advancement, domestic problems, foreign political and 
commercial contact, and the idea of Pan-Americanism. Primarily a lecture 
course, requiring broad, general reading, and reports on special topics. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. MARTZ. 


HISTORY S18S (u)—AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


A discussion of the beginning of development of American politics. 
Colonial charters and governors’ instructions, Article of Confederation and 
Constitution, Debate on laws and amendments, and Supreme Court Decision 
will be used as material for a study of this subject by the case method. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. MARTZ. 


HISTORY S31S (u)—THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


This course is intended primarily for teachers of History in the first six 
grades. The course will include a consideration of: Essential objectives of 
the History work in the elementary grades; illustrative history programs of 
these grades; functions and use of various types of materials and kinds of 
activity suitable for this period of the child’s training; bibliography, texts, 
graphic materials and other sources of aid to the teacher to the enrichment of 
the elementary courses in history. Lectures and assigned readings and ob- 
servation of demonstration classes in the Elementary School of Observation 
required in this course. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$10.00-$12.50. 

INSTRUCTOR TO BE APPOINTED. 


HISTORY U40S (g)—PROBLEMS IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

In this course attention will center upon the background of the Jack- 
sonian democracy. Primarily for graduate students. 1 hour daily. 2 semes- 
ter hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. BENTON. 


HYGIENE. 
(See Division of Health and Recreation, page 58.) 
LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE U5S (u)—TECHNICAL LIBRARY METHODS AND ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


The fundamentals of classification and cataloging will be taught in this 
course. The Dewey Decimal Classification is studied in detail and the mak- 
ing of a dictionary card catalog with practice work in the making of a catalog, 
constitute the major part of the course. Minor technical records are con- 
sidered, including order work, accession, shelf list, etc. 1 hour daily for class 
work. 2 hours daily practice work. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Miss BARDEN. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE U10S (u)—Book SELECTION AND REFERENCE Work. 


Principles governing the selection of books for public and school libraries, 
including books for children. Also elementary reference work, with discussion 
of various types of reference aids essential for smaller public libraries and 
high school libraries, including care and use of pamphlets, U. S. government 
publications. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Miss HARRON, Miss Power, Miss Cook AND OTHERS. 
cay ae 


LIBRARY SCIENCE U15S (u)—LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION: A SURVEY OF 
THE LIBRARY FIELD. 


Public library management and service to the community, including work 
with children and with schools; also loan work and the care and mending of 
books. (Several alternative lectures on the adminstration of school libraries 
will be provided if a sufficient number of students desire them.) The larger 
aspects of library organization and progress, including library legislation, ex- 
tension, county libraries, the American Library Association, etc., are discussed 
by various special lecturers. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$12.50. 

Miss MERRILL, Mr. HIRSHBERG, MISS TYLER, 


Miss CuTTEeR, Miss HATCH AND OTHERS. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE U20S (u)—LIBRARY WoRK WITH CHILDREN. 


A special course open to those now’in general library work. This will 
include lectures on the organization and administration of work with chil- 
dren in a library, selection of children’s books, story telling and other methods 
of directing children’s reading. This will be accompanied by visits to the 
children’s rooms and school libraries of the Cleveland Public Library. 2 hours 
daily for three weeks beginning July 13th. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 


$12.50. Miss Power, Miss BRIGGS AND OTHERS. 


DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS 


MATHEMATICS U10S (u)—TRIGONOMETRY. 


A brief course in the theory and application of trigonometry designed 
to give command of the subject matter and to show the relation of trigonome- 
try to algebra and geometry. This course will be of special interest to teach- 
ers considering the introduction of some of the simplest principles and appli- 
cations of trigonometry in the mathematics course of the Junior High School. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Mr. JONES. 


MATHEMATICS U12S (u)—PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


The rectangular coordinate system with application to the study of curves 
and the problems of geometry. Straight line, circle, parabola, eclipse, hyper- 
bola, and more general curves. Prerequisite, plane trigonometry. 1 hour daily. 
2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. | Mi. Jones 


MATHEMATICS U18S (u)—CALCULUS. 


A brief course in the elements of differential calculus. Emphasis will be 
laid on the meaning of the derivative and its simpler applications to physics. 
This course, being a prerequisite for most further work in Mathematics should 
be of interest alike to the high school teacher who desires a further knowledge 
of his subject and to the student who intends to continue the study of it. If 
time permits, elementary integration will also be considered. This course is 
open to those who have taken Analytic Geometry or who are taking it at the 
same time. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Mr. JONES. 


MATHEMATICS S30S (u)—THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. 


A study will be made of the following: The content of a curriculum 
based on the needs of mathematics in modern social life; the organization of 
material and methods of presentation based upon the learning processes of 
children. Specific units of work for each grade will be studied under the 
following heads: real problems; teaching meanings; economy of time in 
teaching and fixing abstract processes; tests; plans for meeting individual 
differences. Lectures, readings, and conferences. Observation of demonstra- 
tion lessons required. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 


$10.00-$12.50. Miss ARENT. 
Goes 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES: The classes in the elementary grades of the 
School of Observation will be under the general direction of Miss Arent and 
will be open to students of her classes for observation, study and discussion. 
Demonstration teaching by Miss Arent in the several classes will be an im- 
portant feature of the work. 


MATHEMATICS 832S (u)—THE CURRICULUM IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS. 


This course is intended primarily for those who have had a course simi- 
lar to Mathematics 30, who are interested in working up problems, projects 
and other materials of instruction in accordance with approved principles of 
curriculum construction. Particular attention will be given to evaluation of 
materials, possible experimental studies, etc. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Miss ARENT. 


MATHEMATICS 8348S (u) —THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS. 


This course is for those interested in the mathematics of the Junior 
High School (7th, 8th, 9th grades). It will include: 1. A brief study of 
the aims of the Junior High School. 2. A study ‘of content viewed in the light 
of these aims. 8. Emphasis upon subject matter (arithmetic, intuitive geom- 
etry, elementary algebra), equipment, illustrative materials and methods of 
presentation. A collection of text books and illustrative material will be 
accessible. Observation of the demonstration classes is required in this course. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mrs. MILurr. 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES: The classes in mathematics in the Junior 
High School grades will be under the direct supervision of Mrs. Miller, and 
students in her course will have an opportunity to see the application of the 
principles, aims and methods discussed in her course on the teaching of 
mathematics. 


DIVISION OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC S1S (u)—SIGHT SINGING AND ELEMENTARY THEORY. 


A fundamental course in the preparation of all music teachers designed 
to give strength 1 in singing at sight, melodies of moderate difficulty. Some time 
will be given to the study of elementary theory. This phase of the work will 
give the student a thorough knowledge of notation and terminology. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, ae 00-$12.50. 

Miss McKay. 


MUSIC S2S (u)—SIGHT SINGING AND DICTATION. 


This course is a continuation of S1S and requires the completion of that 
course or the ability to satisfactorily pass an examination in the material of 
that course. Advanced standing will be determined at the time of registra- 
tion. The sight reading will pclude the study of more difficult melodies and 


some two-part singing. The dictation will consist of writing melodies in 
proper form melodically and rhythmically from material sung or played by 
the instructor. This phase is extremely valuable to any teacher of music. 
The course is strongly recommended though receiving only one hour credit 
because of no outside preparation. 1 hour daily. 1 semester hour credit. 
Tuition, $5.00-$6.25. 


Mr. BootuH. 
MUSIC S4S (u)—HaArmony I. 


The course in Harmony I is designed for grade teachers, high school 
teachers, and supervisors of music. A knowledge of the keys and the ability 
to play a simple hymn tune at the piano keyboard is the only requirement. 
Harmony I will include a study of the tonic, dominant and sub-dominant chords 
in major and minor, the dominant seventh chord, inversions, structure of the 
musical sentence from the harmonic point of view, piano accompaniments. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. RUuDDICK. 


MUSIC S5S (u)—HArmony II. 


This course is a continuation of Harmony I and requires completion of that 
course or its equivalent for entrance. Advanced standing will be determined 
at the time of registration. Harmony II takes up the study of secondary triads, 
secondary septs, inversions, modulations, leading to harmonization of chorales. 
Some attention will be given to suspensions, passing tones, appoggiaturas, etc. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. RuppDIck. 


MUSIC U8S (u)—PRACTICAL HARMONY AT THE PIANOFORTE I. 


Solo and ensemble drill at two pianos, employing from two to six perform- 
ers, simultaneously, and embracing rhythmical studies in Scale and Chord 
lines. Transposition and Modulation. Graded to accommodate (a) a so-called 
“Hymn-tune technique,’ and (b) those with greater fluency at the pianoforte. 
Prerequisite: Harmony I, or its equivalent; can be taken simultaneously with 
Harmony II. Recommended as an adjunct to the usual study of Harmony, 
and to teachers and prospective teachers of the Pianoforte. Text book in MSS. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. CLEMENS. 


MUSIC U9S (u)—PRACTICAL HARMONY AT THE PIANOFORTE II. 


A continuation and development of Music 8, embracing Diatonic and Chro- 
matic Modulation, and Improvisation at the pianoforte. Prerequisite: As in 
Music 8. Graded to utilize either an average, or a more fluent piano tech- 
nique. Specially recommended to be taken simultaneously with Harmony II. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. CLEMENS. 
MUSIC S10S (u)—THE ORCHESTRA I. 


The orchestra course is designed for grade and high school teachers who 
desire to prepare themselves to organize and conduct school orchestras and 
for supervisors of music who wish to review the work in this subject. A study 
of elementary orchestration will be made using actual school orchestrations as 
material. All problems connected with the organization and conduct of ele- 
mentary, junior high school, and senior high school orchestras will be discussed 
and special problems arising from local conditions surrounding any member of 
the class will be taken up. Special emphasis will be laid on choosing a library, 
tuning the instruments, substituting for missing instruments and the routine of 
rehearsals. As adequate a discussion as time will permit will be given to the 
subject of the mechanical construction of orchestral instruments and the proper 
methods of playing them. This will be illustrated in class with actual instru- 
ments. The course will consist of lectures and round table discussions. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. Booru. 
GATS 


MUSIC S11S (u)—THE ORCHESTRA II. 


This course is a continuation of Orchestra I and requires some knowledge 
of Harmony and Elementary Orchestration. Ability to properly carry on this 
work will be determined at the time of registration. A detailed analysis will 
be made of the use of the various instruments in orchestral writing illustrated 
if possible by performances of individual instruments and ensemble groups. 
The larger amount of outside preparation will be spent upon the orchestration 
of an easy piano number assigned by the instructor. If possible, students will 
be given the opportunity of hearing their orchestrations performed by a small 
orchestra. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

, Mr. RupDDICK. 


MUSIC S812S (u)—VIOLIN CLASS. 


This course is designed for those interested in conducting school orches- 
tras and does not require previous knowledge of the string instruments. Ac- 
ceptable violin outfits will be rented to members of this class for a small fee. 
The object of the course is to give first hand knowledge fundamental to the 
proper conducting of musical organizations containing string instruments. 
The student will be trained in holding the violin and bow in the proper way, the 
various bowings, fingerings and the scales of the “common keys,” a knowledge 
of positions and, of great value, how to tune the instruments, replace strings 
and make minor adjustments. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. Bootu. 


MUSIC S16S (u)—VoIcE TRAINING AND CHORAL CONDUCTING. 


This course is designed for elementary, junior high and senior high 
school teachers who desire concrete knowledge concerning the problem of 
vocal work in the schools. There will be discussion and practical help con- 
cerning the voice in the required music classes, glee clubs, and picked sing- 
ing groups. Help will be given in voice production, testing of voices’, freedom 
from strain, tone color, and methods of attaining interpretative effects pos- 
sible only in vocal ensembles. A study will be made of suitable material for 
performance in class and particularly for glee clubs. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. DAVIS. 


MUSIC 820S (u)—Music APPRECIATION I. 


This course is designed for teachers and supervisors of music. The object 
is to increase the feeling for, and enlarge the understanding of, great music; 
to deal with it as a real factor in human life and in education, and thereby 
to widen the student’s outlook. .A study will be made of the various elements 
combining to give musical expression. The text-book will be “Fundamentals 
of Music” by Gehrkens. The completion of this course will give the student 
a clear and concise understanding of material and method in presenting Music 
Appreciation in the schools. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. MorGan. 


MUSIC S22S (u)—HIstTory or Music I. 


This course will provide a very desirable background for any one in- 
terested in music. A brief survey will be made of the principal composers 
and their music. The effect of their works upon the progress of music, and 
a study of the various periods of musical development. 1 hour daily. 2 semes- 
ter hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. MorGAn. 


MUSIC 8318S (u)—THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


This course is designed for teachers, supervisors, and principals interested 
in music problems of the primary grades. The importance of proper methods 
of teaching primary music cannot be over-emphasized as therein is laid the 
foundation for successful musical development of the child through his school 
experience. The subject matter will be based upon the primary music outline 


Eno 


First Grade Rhythmical Exercises 


of the Cleveland schools, including rote songs, ear and eye training, care of 
the child voice, monotones, rhythmic development and detailed outline of the 
first three grades will be presented for discussion. Observation required. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Miss McKay. 


MUSIC S832S (u)—THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


This course is designed for teachers, supervisors, and principals interested 
in the music problems of the intermediate grades. This is the drill period of 
the child’s life and the success of all later musical development hinges on the 
definite technical equipment given the child at this time. The subject matter 
will be based upon the music outline of the Cleveland public schools and in- 
cludes the general topics of time, tone, and theory. The definite presentation 
of specific problems and their relation to the plan as a whole will be given 
careful consideration. Lesson plans and a detailed outline of music for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades will be given thorough discussion. Observation 
required. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Miss McKay. 


MUSIC 8338S (u)—THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


This class is designed to meet the needs of those desiring to prepare them- 
selves for the teaching of music in the Junior High School and for Junior 
High School Music Teachers, desiring to keep in touch with this rapidly 
developing field of public school music. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 
lowing topics: a modern course of study in keeping with the plan of the 
Junior high school, elementary theory, sight singing, chorus practice, glee 
clubs, orchestra. The changing voice of the boy, harmony and appreciation 
courses, instrumental classes, principles of conducting and voice testing. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. MorGAn. 
pdt et 


ORCHESTRAL ENSEMBLE CLASS. 


The students of the summer session who play any instrument are invited 
to join the orchestra ensemble class. A number of advanced students of the 
Cleveland schools will form a nucleus! for this class so that a student of the 
summer school with any degree of ability will obtain valuable experience in 
the organization and conduct of instrumental groups through membership. 
Meeting two or three days a week. No credit. No tuition fee. 
Mr. Bootu. 


CHORUS PRACTICE. 


All students of the summer session are cordially invited to become mem- 
bers of the chorus. A study will be made of material suitable for use in junior 
and senior high schools and some attention given to the method of conduct- 
ing vocal groups. It is expected that the chorus will take part in a musical 
program at the close of the session. No credit. No tuition. 3 half-hour 
periods a week. Mea TANTS 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES: The principles and problems considered in the 
several courses on the teaching of music in the primary, intermediate, and 
Junior High School grades will be illustrated by demonstrations in the various 
grades of the Observation School. Students will have the opportunity of 
observing actual class-room instruction and of ample conference and discussion 
with the instructor. 


DIVISION OF PHYSICS. 


PHYSICS U8S (u)—LAgporatTory PHysicS—MECHANICS, HEAT AND SOUND. 


A laboratory course of collegiate grade comprising a series of thirty 
experiments in mechanics, heat, and sound, with occasional class lecture and 
discussion periods. 2 to 3 hours daily. 3 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$18.75. (Apparatus fee, $5.00.) 

Mr. KNAPP. 


PHYSICS U4S (u)—LABorRATORY PHYSICS—ELECTRICITY AND LIGHT. 


A laboratory course of collegiate grade covering the subjects of electricity, 
and light. One experiment will be performed each day, with occasional class 
lecture and discussion periods. 2 to 8 hours daily. 3 semester hours credit. 
Tuition, $18.75. (Apparatus fee, $5.00.) © pes REN kPe 


PHYSICS U8S (u)—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PHYSICS. 


This course is designed to cover in an elementary manner some of the 
recent advances in Physics. The subpect matter of the course will be modified 
as much as possible to suit the needs and preparation of the class. Among 
the topics which may be considered are: elementary quantum theory, atomic 
structure, X-rays and crystal structure, vacuum tube phenomena, relativity. 
Lectures, demonstration and assigned reading. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $12.50. Mr. McCork Le. 


DIVISION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE U1S (u)—NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 


A general survey of the structure and operation of our national govern- 
ment. Among the topics considered are: the federal system, its advantages 
and defects; the national electoral system as constituted by the fathers and 
its modifications; the national administrative system and its problems; con- 
gressional government; the Senate as a policy-determining body with respect 
to foreign relations; judicial review of national and state legislation; the 
status of civil liberties under the Constitution. Not open to graduate students. 
Text: Ogg and Ray, Introduction to American Government. 1 hour daily. 
2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. De. SHour 
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POLITICAL. SCIENCE U2S (u)—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A study of American state government in its relation to the national 
government and in its independent sphere of operation. County and township 
government are considered as phases of state government. Certain special 
problems will be considered, among which are those of state and local taxation, 
the administration of justice, the principles of statute-making, and social 
legislation. Not open to graduate students. Text: Ogg and Ray, Introduction 
to American Government and mimeographed materials. 1 hour daily. 2 
semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. Dr. SHome 


POLITICAL SCIENCE U8S (g)—MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


A course dealing with certain of the leading problems of city government. 
The topics covered include: the significance of the growth of cities; the legal 
predicament of the American city; central control of cities; municipal home 
rule; various types of city government, as the strong mayor plan, the com- 
mission plan, and the manager plan; municipal politics, metropolitan consolida- 
tion; police administration; city planning; municipal utilities. Open to grad- 
uate students, Texts: Maxey, An Outline of Municipal Government, and 
Readings in Municipal Government. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
LUILION sb eu: Dr. MAXEY. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE U7S (g)—POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY: POLITICS. 


The fundamental principles underlying party organization and functions 
in modern governments with special reference to the United States. The 
general problem of the relation of public opinion to government; new schemes 
for facilitating popular control; the significance of special interests in relation 
to the two-party system; the composition of the two leading parties; a recon- 
ciliation of the party system of government with the federal system of 
government. A study of party strategy in the 1924 campaign and an analysis 
of election statistics will be made. Open to graduate students. Text: Brooks, 
Political Parties and Electoral Problems. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $12.50. Dr. SHOUP. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE U11S (g)—PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


An elementary and non-technical course dealing with the legal relations 
of national states in peace and in war. As far as possible the discussion will 
be centered about concrete cases which have arisen in recent diplomatic history. 
Open to graduate students. Text: Lawrence, Principles of International Law. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. DR. Makes 


POLITICAL SCIENCE U12S (g)—INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


A brief survey of the contemporary relations of the great powers of the 
world in the Far East, the Near East, Western Europe, and Latin America, 
concluding with an inquiry into the causes of international conflict, such as 
nationalism, secret diplomacy, and economic imperialism. If time is available, 
attention will be given to arbitration, conciliation, the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and other proposed means of promoting international peace. 
Open to graduate students. Text: Gibbons, Introduction to World Politics. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. MAXEY. 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


PSYCHOLOGY S820S (u)—INtTRopUCcTORY PSycHOLocy. 


The aim of this course is to give the student a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of psychology which are fundamental to an understanding 
of the learning and the behavior of children. Topics emphasized include: 
Native reactions and behavior of children; the attitude of the learner; play 
and enjoyment in relation to learning; originality and imagination; sugges- 
tion and association; the relation of feeling and emotion to learning; judgment 
and reasoning; development of study habits in children; types of children; 
personality and its cultivation. Brief reports will be presented by students. 
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Stress will be laid upon classroom discussion of the problems raised. The 
text used will be the printed notes prepared bv the instructor. 1 hour daily. 
2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. ne crnpcon 


PSYCHOLOGY S30S (u)—PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


This course aims to present the nature and development of the behavior 
of children from early childhood to adolescence, and the practical application 
of these facts to schoolroom procedure. Consideration will be given to play, 
instinctive tendencies, heredity, individual differences, habits, moral develop- 
ment and training. A study will be made of discipline, and the most effective 
methods of securing control over children of school age. Lectures, discus- 
sions, reports. Text: Norsworthy and Whitley, Psychology of Childhood. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


DR. SIMPSON. 


A Corner of the Kindergarten, School of Observation 


PSYCHOLOGY U31S (g)—PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE. 


The problems of adolescence in the light of philosophy, ethics, individual 
and group psychology and psycho-analysis. This course is intended mainly for 
teachers in Junior and Senior High Schools. It will be conducted by lecture 
and informal conference and will deal with the problems of adolescence 
brought up by members of the class, as well as with some of the larger prob- 
lems of life which arise in the adolescent period, and the young person’s atti- 
tude towards them. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50 


Dr. AIKINS. 


PSYCHOLOGY U32S (g)—PERSONALITY, CHARACTER, AND MENTAL HYGIENE. 


A course in Psychology from the standpoint of character, happiness and 
personal efficiency. Open to all teachers regardless of previous work in 
psychology. It will contain a sketch of the mental life from a standpoint 
attained in the study of the development of personality in normal people, its 
limitations in feeblemindedness, and its tendency to break down in hysteria, 
double-personality and insanity. Little attention will be paid to the sense 
organs and the details of sense-perception. But much attention will be given 
to the management of the strains and tensions to which one is always sub- 
jected; and a serious effort will be made to explain obsessions, dreams, per- 
sistent fears, antipathies, bursts of anger, chronic sense of inferiority, and 
other unreasonable emotional conditions, and to show how they can be brought 
under control by psycho-analytic methods. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $12.50. Dea Arkin: 


PSYCHOLOGY U40S (g)—THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC MOVEMENT. 


An account of the methods and theories of psycho-analysis and their 
applications to problems of teaching and discipline. Readings, discussions, 
demonstrations. Open only to graduate and advanced students by arrange- 
ment with the instructor. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 


$12.50. Dr. AIKINS. 


RECREATION. 
(See Division of Health and Recreation, page 58.) 


Mather Memorial Hall 


DIVISION OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 
FRENCH S1S (u)—FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. 


Elementary principles of French grammar taught mostly through oral 
drill. Special attention to pronunciation. The aim of this course is to teach 
the reading, writing, speaking and understanding of French. Text book: 
deSauzé’s Cours Pratique. 2 hours daily. 4 semester hours credit. 9:00 A. M. 


Tuition, $20.00-$25.00. 
Miss JARRETT. 


FRENCH S48 (u)—INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. 


A course conducted entirely in French and intended for students who have 
had at least one year of French in High School or one semester (four periods 
a week) in college or who have completed the first year French (two periods a 
week) in the School of Education. In order to achieve more satisfactory re- 
sults, especially in oral expression, through more intensive practice, the class 
will meet each day for three periods. The method used in the course will be 
new and based largely on oral drill; presentation of essential points of French 
grammar, acquisition of a practical vocabulary. Text book: deSauzé’s Cours 
Pratique pour Commencants. 3 hours daily. 6 semester hours credit. 9:00- 
12:00 A. M. Tuition, $30.00-$37.50. 

Miss LELAND. 


FRENCH 8218S (g)—SEMINAR IN SYNTAX I. 


This course will aim to develop the use of idiomatic French. Students 
will write in French on various topics, or will translate English stories into 
French. Papers will be marked daily in order to induce a feeling for correct 
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forms and style. Conducted entirely in French and open to students who 
already have a knowledge of all fundamental points of French grammar. 1 
hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 9:00 A. M. Tuition $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. CLAVEL. 


FRENCH U25S (u)—ELEMENTARY FRENCH PHONETICS. 


Practical study of the principal constituents of French pronunciation, in- 
tonation, articulation, accentuation. Correction of the most common defects of 
American pronunciation. This course will be limited to the study of the most 
important fundamentals and will be supplemented by an abundance of prac- 
tical exercises. The pronunciation of each pupil will be analyzed, and certain 
corrective exercises will be suggested in each individual case. Conducted 
entirely in French and open to those having the necessary command of oral 
French. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. (Limited in number and 
early application suggested.) 10:00 A. M. Tuition, $12.50. 

Miss DUREAU. 


FRENCH U28S (g)—SEMINAR IN FRENCH PHONETICS. 


More thorough study of the constituent elements of French pronunciation 
and of diction. Expression, accentuation, influence of tonic accent, oratorical 
accent, etc. Study of remedial exercises to improve American pronunciation 
of French. The course will be supplemented by an abundance of exercises, 
both general and individual. Preparation of a play. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. (Limited in number and an early application suggested.) 9:00 
Ae VG elution 912.50: 

Miss DUREAU. 


FRENCH 8382S (u)—INTERMEDIATE ORAL FRENCH I. 


This course aims to develop the ability to speak and to understand French, 
to acquire a ready use of grammatical forms and of the more common idio- 
matic expressions, and to enlarge the vocabulary by a systematic grouping of 
words around various topics. The course is particularly designed to give 
teachers or prospective teachers of French such facility in the use of the 
language as will enable them to conduct their classes in French. Reading 
and reproducing of a French book, stories, magazine articles, résumés and 
discussions. Conducted entirely in French and open to those who already 
have a good knowledge of French grammar and a fair vocabulary. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. (Limited in number and an early application 
suggested.) 9:00 A. M. Tuition, +$10.00-12.50. 

DR. DESAUZE. 


FRENCH U34S (u)—ADVANCED ORAL FRENCH I. 


This course is open to those who have had Intermediate Oral French I 
and II, or the equivalent, and who speak French fairly fluently. It aims to 
increase the facility of expression and understanding, to enlarge the vocabu- 
lary and stock of idiomatic expressions, and to familiarize students with the 
finer points of the language. Reading and reproducing of a French book; 
résumés of magazine or review articles, systematic vocabulary building through 
grouping of words around various topics; discussions conducted entirely in 
French. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. (Limited in number and an 
early application suggested.) 11:00 A. M. Tuition, $12.50. 

Miss DUREAU. 


FRENCH 8378S (u)—CONTEMPORARY FRENCH CIVILIZATION II. 


A series of lectures and discussions on the most important characteristics 
of French civilization, in order to explain French life, institutions, customs, 
ideals and viewpoints. The aim is to familiarize the teachers of French with 
France and the French people, so as to enable them to interpret French civili- 
zation to their students. As the course will be conducted entirely in French, 
teachers will find an opportunity to improve at the same time their practical 
command of the language. Open to those who have the necessary command 
of oral French. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 11:00 A. M. Tuition, 
$10.00-$12.50. 


Mr. CLAVEL. 
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FRENCH S40S (g)—MetTHopDS oF TEACHING A MODERN LANGUAGE WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FRENCH. 

A theoretical and practical study of the “Cleveland Plan” of teaching 
Modern Languages. The course will first, study the definite aims to be 
achieved in a Modern Language course. Then, in the light of those aims, a 
historical review of various methods will be undertaken to sum up critically 
their good points and shortcomings. Turning then to pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy, a scientific foundation will be laid for a Modern Language Course in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. The technique of the ‘‘Cleveland Plan”’ will 
be analyzed in detail-work of the first year as well as of more advanced 
classes. Problems presented by the teaching of pronunciation, grammar, 
irregular verbs, reading without translation, examination, mental testing, etc., 
will be discussed during the course. This course will be supplemented by 
daily observation in the Demonstration School. Conducted in English and open 
to teachers of French and Spanish and to prospective teachers of these lan- 
guages. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 8:00 A. M. Tuition, $10.00- 


$12.50. i 
Dr. DESAUZE. 


FRENCH S60S (g)—LE THEATRE CONTEMPORAIN. 


Detailed study of a few representative playwrights. De Curel, La Nou- 
velle Idole; Emile Fabre, la Vie Publique; Sacha Guitry, Pasteur; Paul 
Claudel, ’Otage; and a few others. The course will consist of lectures in 
French, and oral and written reports in French. 1 hour daily. 2 semester 
hours credit. 10:00 A. M. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. CLAVE. 


SPANISH S1S (u)—SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. 


Elementary principles of Spanish grammar; daily conversation and oral 
drill; special attention to pronunciation; formation of sentence structure; dic- 
tation; study of regular and of a few irregular verbs. Conducted entirely in 
Spanish. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 11:00 A. M. Tuition, 
+$10.00-12.50. 

Mr. CHERUBINI. 


SPANISH S10S (u)—INTERMEDIATE SPANISH SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION. 


Review of the fundamental principles of grammar; oral and written exer- 
cises illustrating the grammatical principles taught; composition on selected 
topics. Conducted entirely in Spanish. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. 
10:00 A. M. Tuition, +$10.00-$12.50. 

Mr. CHERUBINI. 


SPANISH S32S (u)—INTERMEDIATE ORAL SPANISH I. 


This course aims to develop the ability to speak and to understand Spanish, 
acquire a ready use of grammatical forms and of the more common idiomatic 
expressions, and to enlarge the vocabulary by a systematic grouping of words 
around various topics. The course is particularly designed to give teachers or 
prospective teachers of Spanish such facility in the use of the language as will 


enable them to conduct their classes in Spanish. Reading and reproducing of 
a Spanish book, stories, magazine articles, resumés and discussions, Conducted 
entirely in Spanish and open to those who have already completed Intermediate 
Oral Spanish I, or its equivalent, or who already have a good knowledge of 
Spanish grammar and a fair vocabulary. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. (Limited in number and an early application suggested.) 9:00 A. M. 
Tuition, +$10.00-$12.50. 
Mr. CHERUBINI. 


SPANISH 8348S (u)—ADVANCED ORAL SPANISH I. 


This course is open to those who have had Intermediate Oral Spanish I and 
II, or the equivalent, and who speak Spanish fairly fluently. It aims to increase 
the facility of expression and understanding, to enlarge the vocabulary and 
stock of idiomatic expressions, and to familiarize students with the finer points 
of the language. Reading and reproducing of a Spanish book; résumés of 
magazine or review articles, systematic vocabulary building through grouping 
of words around various topics; discussions; conducted entirely in Spanish. 
1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. (Limited in number and an early 
application suggested.) 10:00 A. M. Tuition, $10.00-$12.50. 


INSTRUCTOR TO BE APPOINTED. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL. 


To illustrate the “Cleveland Plan” of foreign language instruction and to 
make it clear a Demonstration School is maintained. This school serves as a 
laboratory and is a demonstration of the various principles and theories studied 
in the method course. The teachers may see in actual application the most 
effective methods of solving the various problems connected with the teaching 
of foreign languages in elemetary, junior and senior high grades. This model 
school is unique in several respects. Most grades are represented from ele- 
mentary to the end of high school. Each class meets for three periods in suc- 
‘cession every morning for the six weeks of the course. The best demonstra- 
tion possible of the correctness of the method used is the fact that young 
students can be kept interested for three periods in succession in the same class 
with the same teacher without any show of fatigue or dropping of interest. 
All classes are conducted in the language studied. Teachers and prospective 
teachers will have an excellent opportunity to observe the technique of the in- 
struction, the value of orai drill, dramatization, teaching grammar in the 
foreign language, singing, types of class activity that retain the interest of 
the pupils throughout the recitation and class-room conditions that cause the 
pupils to live, think, and play in the atmosphere of the language studied. 
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DIVISION OF SOCIOLOGY. 


SOCIOLOGY U1S (g)—PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 


A comprehensive study of the underlying principles of the science of 
society including such topics as types of society, social psychology, groups and 
classes, laws of population, marriage, family, growth and modification of group 
standards, the social basis of the state, religion as a social phenomenon, evo- 
lution and progress. Lectures and readings. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours 
credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. COULTER. 


SOCIOLOGY U9S (g)—HIsToRY oF SOCIOLOGY. 


The development of sociological thought with special reference to the writ- 
ings of Comte, Spencer, and the writers of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Lectures, readings, discussion. Open to advanced students in general 
sociology and graduates. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, 
$12.50. 

Dr. COULTER. 


SOCIOLOGY U20S (g)—RACE RELATIONS. 


A survey study of peoples, environmental factors which have modified 
them, societal effects of invasion, colonization and linguistic fusions, race and 
class struggles, jingoism, race relations in mid-European territory and in the 
Far East, the problem of world peace. Lectures and readings. 1 hour daily. 
2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. COULTER. 


SOCIOLOGY U22S (g)—PRACTICAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF CITIES. 


Consideration will be given to the structure and growth of cities as well 
as to the social problems connected with urban life. The organization of the 
city to meet certain of its fundamental needs. The housing of the people, the 
regulation of conditions affecting health, the educational needs of an urban 
population, adaptation of schools and other educational agencies, the exploita- 
tion of pleasure, provision for play and wholesome recreation, city planning. 
Lectures and discussions based on selected readings. 1 hour daily, 2 semester 
hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Dr. GEHLKE. 


SOCIOLOGY U28S (g)—SocIAL PATHOLOGY. 


A study of the treatment of maladjusted individuals in the community 
planned to meet the needs of teachers of special classes, attendance officers, 
and others dealing with the socially maladjusted child. The care and treat- 
ment of the dependent, the defective and the handicapped, and the delinquent. 
The fundamental principles involved will be illustrated chiefly from the prob- 
lems of children falling into these classes. Lectures and discussions based on 
selective reading. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 


Dr. GEHLKE. 


SOCIOLOGY U25S (u)—CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. 


The principles of community studies and organization in modern urban 
communities, The integration and disintegration of neighborhood, conflict 
and accommodation groups. The community movement and democracy. 1 hour 
daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Miss CHADSEY. 


SOCIOLOGY U27S (u)—SocIAL LEGISLATION. 


A study of the content and administration of modern legislation designed 
to improve social conditions and promote social welfare such as laws respecting 
living and working conditions, the family, women and children. It includes 
a review of recent court decisions and attitudes of legislatures regarding social 
legislation. 1 hour daily. 2 semester hours credit. Tuition, $12.50. 

Miss CHADSEY. 
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SPANISH. 


(See Division of Romance Languages and Literature, page 70.) 


ZOOLOGY. 
(See Division of Biology, page 39.) 


SPECIAL METHODS. 


See courses in Special Methods described under the respective divisions in: 
Art, Biology, Civics, Dramatization, English, French, Games, General Science, 
Geography, History, Hygiene, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, Recreation, Span- 
ish. While these courses are planned to be specifically professional in charac- 
ter, they will be rich in content as well. They will help teachers to get a 
better grasp of the educational resources of the school community in which 
they work, by familiarizing them with source material not ordinarily found 
in text books, with numerous government and scientific publications, and with 
easy use of reference books. 
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